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It is not uncommon today to hear the Gospels praised 
at the expense of the Epistles. The character of Jesus 
is set up in contrast with His redeeming work. And to 
His teaching is assigned a permanency denied to His per- 
son. Being dead He only speaketh; He does not reign 
and rule. St. Luke is called against his companion and 
master, St. Paul. And the mysticism of St. John is pre- 
ferred to that of St. Paul because it is less definite and 
more idealist in its theology. The real reason, I suspect, 
is that St. John’s mysticism is woven into a story, whereas 
St. Paul’s has a more dialectic form. For I cannot see — 
that the one is less theological than the other. Only in 
St. John Jesus speaks, while St. Paul speaks for Him; 
and there is a dramatic interest therefore in John which 
is not in Paul. What links Luke, and John, and Paul? 
Let us ask what is the common and permanent element 
in the New Testament? Whatisits unity? Itis the grace 
of God as Christ’s Cross. I Peter 1:10, 11, 12. 

It has been generally and truly said that this element 
is the work of Jesus, what He did uniquely for mankind 
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on the cross in the way of altering fundamentally and 
finally the relation between the human soul and God. This 
has been the conviction of the Church as a whole, and the 
ultimate center of any power it has had upon the world. 
But to many this has become a piece of theology. It is 
not an active ingredient in their soul’s life and their re- 
ligious experience. They live more upon religious affec- 
tion and sympathy than on religious faith. They say the 
prevalence of such a view is largely due to certain Judaic 
elements introduced into a simpler Christian faith by St. 
Paul. So they turn the cross into the latest of the life- 
long series of self-sacrifices that mark the wonderful char- 
acter of Christ; and it is upon the character of Christ that 
they fix for the permanent element in His religion. The 
affection, the wonder, the admiration, the imitation which 
such a character still calls out—these form the permanent 
influence which Christianity exercises on the world. 

But then it is pointed out that His character is a thing 
of the past. It is simply now an ideal standing, though 
it towers and shines, in the far uplands of history. And 
what we need, they say, is some more positive action com- 
ing down and drawing very near, and laying on us & power 
and a command; not only attracting the soul but lighting 
up the soul, and searching it, and guiding it, and releasing 
it, and controlling it,—nay, what is more than all, remak- 
ing it. Now one section of those who demand Christ’s 
actual touch on the age find it in the Church. The Church 
is the continuation of Christ, as it were, into our age, and 
Christ lays His hand on the soul of the age by the Church, 
its demands, its ideals, its truths and its privileges. An- 
other section finds that Christ touches the age by a less 
institutional though no less personal rule over the spir- 
itual world, and by His living access therefore as living 
Saviour to living souls. The eternal person of Christ is 
King of the unseen world which permeates the things 
that are seen. While another section still finds the 
real point of contact between Christ and the age in His 
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teaching more even than His presence or example. They 
find the near, vital, and relevant influence to lie in the 
teaching of Jesus and its flexible actuality for the time. 
It is the principles of Jesus that the age needs, they say. 
The age can no longer believe in His living person as 
being very relevant to its exigencies. His work on the 
cross, they say, is a fine and typical martyrdom, but it is 
not the condition, the foundation, or the vital principle of 
the new soul. It may contain the moral principle of ac- 
tion in so far as that is sacrifice, but it is not the vital 
principle of a new spiritual creation. The character of 
Jesus is as splendid and influential as we should expect 
from One who crowned life with a death so tragic and 
noble, but it is still a heroic and remote ideal for today. 
And it is the insight of the teaching of Jesus in which He 
was so far ahead of His own time as to be for all time. 
It is the teaching which penetrates to the real sympathies 
and needs of the age. It is the teaching that is the most 
precious and permanent legacy from Christ to the world. 
Itis there, and not from a theological cross, that He really 
tells upon the human soul and human society. It is there 
that we hear of the Kingdom of God, and there that we 
learn of that love, sympathy, and pity which is the true 
health of the soul, and the true cement of souls into a so- 
ciety. No gospel (they say) is of first value for today 
unless it be human. And it is in the teaching of Jesus 
that we find the real humanity of His message—the teach- 
ing, coupled with whatever deeds of mercy may survive 
a modern criticism of the miracles. Of course, of the 
teaching also we can only take what criticism leaves. 
Well, but is it not a wonderful thing that if His teach- 
ing was His great legacy He wrote nothing, He dictated 
nothing, He took no means whatever for having any 
authoritative version of it ready to survive Him. Soc- 
rates, to be sure, wrote nothing; but then Socrates did 
not found a society, or contemplate a line of disciples 
throughout history as trustees of the Kingdom of God. 
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He did not contemplate changing the whole of history. 
Surely one who had that in view, and was before all else 
a teacher, might have been expected to leave something 
specific in his main line of work, if only to protect His 
secret, to keep it pure and powerful and to keep his dis- 
ciples from quarreling. But He did not. If we were to 
be kept from quarreling it was not by an original code or 
record from Christ Himself. That was not His legacy. 
The Gospels themselves came there by an afterthought, 
humanly speaking. He did not commission their produc- 
tion. They arose as manuals of instruction. He charged 
His disciples with a Gospel but not with Gospels. What 
’ we have are memoranda, not always quite exact in every 
detail. Indeed, we often extract His teaching from them 
with so much trouble that an order of specialist inter- 
preters, an educated ministry, is indispensable. He could 
have written had he pleased. He knew letters, though 
He had not passed through the school and college culture 
of the day. The craftsman and the scribe were often 
found in the same man. He was perfectly versed in the 
old classics of His race; He lived on them; they made His 
constant breviary. It was a literary age, too, with 
Josephus, Philo, and others on its front. What reason 
could He have had for not writing, but that He came for 
another work. He came to be His own Hpistle, especially 
in His parousia, and to call out living reply from the 
world. 

But let us take the teaching. Let us go to the teaching 
of Jesus as selected by evangelists, and even as sifted by 
critics. Let us ask there what the central, supreme, and 
permanent thing is in His intention and in His Gospel. 
May I suggest in advance what will be found, and then 
show by some examples how we are forced to find it? 

We shall find that for Himself teaching was not the 
great object of His life but the setting up of a Kingdom 
and the proclamation of a message, the achievement of a 
salvation, and the delivery of its Gospel. He did not set 
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out to solve problems either of thought or life but to per- 
form a task. He spoke not for soul-culture but for change 
of soul. He was not a sage but a herald, not a teacher but 
a prophet, not an educator of men so much as a revealer 
of God. He was not a moral tutor but a holy redeemer. 
He was not among the men who say things but among 
those who do things. He was neither sage, herald, nor 
prophet, but King. 

We shall further find that this Gospel, with all the 
teaching carried in it, was not the outcome of a student’s 
work, nor that of a man of genius. What He uttered was 
not only, nor chiefly, the result of His observation of life 
or His insight into the moral world, but the expression 
of His own character and person. He found more in Him- 
self than in life or the world. You cannot separate His 
philosophy of things from His person. You can with 
Shakespeare, for instance, who has done so much for the 
culture of a world that knows next to nothing about him. 
But Christ’s gift was Himself. His message was the ex- 
pression of Himself. It was a cast from His own spiritual 
countenance, and not from the face of the moral world. 
He spoke less from observation than from consciousness. 
It was by His knowledge of Himself that He knew both 
God and man. 

Then we shall find that His character, His type of char- 
acter, was, in His own view, based on something peculiar 
and unique in His person. The manner of life that He 
offered the world in His conduct was stamping (xapdxryp ) 
on the world the meaning that lay in His spiritual con- 
stitution and His relation to God. His Messiahship rested 
on his Sonship. The character which the disciples appre- 
ciated so much from the first was based on the mystery 
of a person which they did not realize till He had passed 
away. The character which impressed the disciples was 
the outer garb of a personality which is as real, vivid, and 
active today and forever as it was then. Their impression 
from His character failed them at this great crisis. And 
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what caught them up and made men of them, what turned 
them from deserting disciples to apostles that never 
looked back, was the regeneration from His person. 

We shall find, besides, that the power of that person- 
ality today is something which was not only foreseen but 
purposed by Christ Himself. He did not make Himself 
everything just to vanish at the last and leave but a tra- 
dition. If He made Himself everything it was forever. 
The centrality He took for Himself was a centrality for 
the whole soul and for the world eternal. He was central 
not for His age or His church but for mankind, for all 
time. ‘‘I am with you always.’’ ‘‘The same yesterday, 
today, and forever.’’ If His earthly life was all, it was a 
poor embodiment of His huge claims, a mere torso of His 
plan. His death was a beginning rather than a close, his- 
torically speaking. It demanded resurrection at least, it 
moved to exaltation, and involved eternal reign. He 
looked forward to being all that the Christians of today 
find Him and much more—both for them and for the 
world. He claimed to be both King and Lord of TERRE, 
of time’s history, and of Eternity’s. 

And we shall find, lastly, that this power and ee 
of His was in His own mind due to the one comprehensive, 
decisive, and final thing He did on earth. It was due to 
His work as the Redeemer. And I choose the word Re- 
deemer because some of the more humane, liberal, and 
genial forms of Christianity are shy of it. They speak 
of the Saviour as the first born of many saviors of society 
or man. But they do not readily speak of the Redeemer 
because they are uneasy about the theological sugges- 
tions which certainly give it its distinctive meaning, and 
confine it to Christ alone. 

The point, then, is that Jesus was more conscious of 
the uniqueness of Himself and His work than of the origi- 
nality of His teaching. You can parallel much of that 
teaching from other faiths, and perhaps trace some of it 
to Hebrew wisdom. But you cannot trace or parallel 
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Him and the power He gives to fulfill His own leading. 
His own faith was very humane, but it was more deeply 
rooted in His difference from men than in His likeness to 
them. His union with them was indirect, and it depended 
on His union with God, which was direct. He came to 
man through God, not to God through man. No one ever 
helped Him to find God. He was one with man by will 
more than by birth, by purpose more than by parity, not 
so much as a member of humanity but for purposes with 
humanity flowing from His unity with God. His relation 
to God was first; it determined all. And in His conscious- 
ness it was unique. It was one which He did not share 
with men, even with His disciples. He never prays with 
them, but for them. He does not say ‘‘Our Father’’ on 
His knees in their midst. He tells them to say ‘‘Our 
Father’’ ‘‘when ye pray’’. It was a lesson, not an act of 
worship, teaching them how to pray. He speaks of ‘‘My 
Father and your Father, My God and your God’’. His 
relation to God and theirs were different. He was not u 
beneficiary of the Sabbath, He was Lord of the Sabbath, 
and with it of all the things that were made for man. He 
was greater than the temple, for whose sancity genera- 
tions of men had laid down their lives, and would again. 
That is to say, He was greater than all the temple stood 
for—greater than the law, greater than the covenant, 
greater than Israel, greater than Israel’s worship. He 
was the goal and object of it all, the Holy One of Israel. 
He was to judge even the world. His sanctity had no 
share in human sinfulness. He confesses His Father, and 
His own before the Father; but not His sin. It is our sin 
He bears, not His own. No trace in His words shows the 
ordinary fellowship of human sin. He tells His disciples 
that they were evil. ‘‘If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children.’’ He does not say we. They 
are blessed in suffering only when persecuted for His 
sake. Nay, He ventured on something the sinless alone 
could do. His relation to God was so different from ours 
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that He undertook to forgive sins—a function that be- 
longed to holy God alone. Healing the paralytic, He said, 
‘¢Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven’’. His mean- 
ing was clear enough to anger the bystanders. They were 
not left to suppose that He meant mere absolution. They 
did not understand Him simply to declare to the man a 
forgiveness general and ready, as we might now declare it 
to a world forgiven in Him. They quite understood Him to 
mean that He exercised the forgiveness of God; for they 
took it as blasphemy. And He accepted their interpreta- 
tion of His words, and said that to forgive was as easy 
and proper to Him as to heal (Matt. 9:2). 

Again, He accepted the confession of His disciples 
that He was the One Messiah. He was not surprised by 
it, however gratified. It was a confession to which He 
had been educating them in the most patient and skillful 
way. It was His own object with them that was reached 
when Peter owned Him as the Messianic Son of the living 
God. That meant that He was the sole King of God’s 
Kingdom; and who could be sole King of God’s King- 
dom but God? The indirect object of all His teaching 
was Himself, His unique and royal self, whom to serve 
was to serve God. He never plainly said He was the Mes- 
siah. His method of education was far profounder than 
that. He did not tell them, He lived it into them and 
forced their faith with a moral compulsion. All His 
teaching and healing, hearty as it was and occasional, was 
there for more than pity and passing relief. It-was part 
of one overruling purpose, and with one ultimate goal. 
It was to prepare and to extort from men the confession 
of Him and His kingship as a spiritual discovery. And 
His joy when it came from Peter shows how passionately 
He had longed and patiently prepared for its coming 
(Matt. 16). 

Take another aspect of the matter. What did He die 
for? For His teaching? For His view of truth, of the 
soul, of the divine? For His Sermon on the Mount or His 
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doctrine of the Kingdom? No, but for His place as the 
King. He might have preached the Kingdom and kept 
His life. Preaching of the Kingdom was welcome then. 
He was popular while He preached that. ‘‘We trusted 
that it had been He who should restore the kingship of 
the world to Israel.’’ His popularity did not wane till 
He began to behave as what they thought a faineant. And 
it was that claim which roused the alarm both of Pilate 
and of Herod. It was a king they feared, not a teacher’s 
spiritual idea. And what cost Him His life was His 
declaration upon oath at His trial, not that He preached 
the Kingdom, but that He was Himself the Son of God, 
the King. That threw Pilate into the hands of the Sanhe- 
drin. If they reported to Rome that Pilate treated lightly 
a rival of Caesar that was the end of Pilate. 

And what did He mean by that ‘‘King’’? Was ita 
mere metaphor, as we call some hero a king of men, or a 
vulgar plutocrat a king of finance? No. He claimed the 
real, veritable, ultimate control of human wills as His 
right ; and He set Himself on the whole world’s judgment 
throne. ‘‘Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord! 
(Matt. 7:22.) ‘‘In that day if ye shall have confessed 
Me, I will confess you”’ (Matt. 10:32). ‘‘All things are 
delivered unto Me of the Father’’ (Matt. 11:27). ‘‘The 
Son of Man shall send forth His angels to gather’’ the 
great harvest of souls at the last (Matt. 13:41). ‘‘Heaven 
and earth shall pass away but My words [not their words, 
but My words] shall not pass’’ (24:35). He is the Judge 
at the great dividing of the sheep and the goats that ends 
human doings (25:31). His foes, He promised, should 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power 
(26:64). It has been said that it was the preaching of 
the Saviour as the Judge that did most to impress the 
pagan world in the years when Christianity spread so 
fast at the first. People were not used to a judge that 
was their Saviour, to a judge unpurchaseable but on their 
side. He laid down in a royal way the laws of the King- 
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dom, and He determined its conditions and its course; 
He began with the Sermon on the Mount, He went on 
through the parables of the Kingdom; He laid down that 
doctrine of the Cross as the true King’s power in the 
answer which He gave to the ambitious mother of Zebe- 
dee’s sons and to the angry ten in her wake. And what 
is to withstand the great utterance of Matthew 11:25: 
‘‘No man knoweth the Father save the Son and they to 
whom the Son wills to reveal Him.’’ 

I know that the amount and detail of His teaching was 
about the Kingdom while the words about Himself are 
comparatively few. But they are the key to all the rest. 
If the bulk of His teaching was about the Kingdom, the 
weight of it was about Himself. The Kingdom filled the 
extent of His teaching but its significance was the King. 
In quantity it was the one, in quality it was the other. He 
taught the Kingdom as only the King could. And He so 
taught that the deepest impression left on His disciples 
was not the Kingdom but the King. From the New Testa- 
ment, outside the Gospels, the Kingdom vanishes, being 
merged in the King. And for some today there is about 
the idea of the Kingdom something slightly archaic, but 
the King is vital, actual, experimental. 

But the ultimacy and eternity of this kingship was due 
to its nature. He was a priestly King. It was a sacrifi- 
cial kingship. It was by devotion that He won devotion. 
He came not born as King, not to proclaim Himself King, 
but to make Himself King. He had to conquer the realm 
and make subjects He should rule. He made a people He 
did not find. Like a great new poet He had to make His 
own constituency. His empire of the world stood histori- 
cally on His salvation of the world. He came not to wear 
a dignity but to do a work. And that was not simply to 
administer a secure office, but to deliver, nay, to create 
His realm of the soul. He had to found the Kingdom He 
would rule, and redeem the race He would bless. He 
could not bless them till He redeemed them into the power 
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to appropriate His blessing. He takes to Himself the 

great Old Testament promises of a Redeemer as in Luke 

4:18: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me’’, etc. (from 

Isaiah 61:1); and He does it in the reply to John’s mes- 

sengers, where Matthew 11:4 reproduces Psalm 146:7 

and Isaiah 38:5. This redemption was the work He came 

to do. It was not simply to exhibit His person but to put 

His person into an achievement, to put all His person into. 
one, great, decisive, redeeming work which was God’s even 

more than His. What else than this is meant by His say- 

ing that He came to seek and to save that which was lost; 

and (still more expressively) that He came to give His 

life a ransom for many; and that the great fruit of His 

death should be the remission of human sin and the power . 
of Eternal Life. 

The teaching of Christ carries us into the person of 
Christ. His person carries us into His Cross, and it 
is out of His Cross that all the kingship springs to which 
His teaching moved. 

It is not possible for criticism to destroy all these pas- 
sages. I have not quoted others that criticism challenges. 
But to sweep these out of the record would not be criti- 
cism but laceration. It would be cutting the story down 
to the form and pressure of our time. It would be using 
the Bible in the most violent way to prove a foregone 
negative theory of Christ. And that is just what the 
erities accuse the Church’s positive faith of doing—of 
fitting the historic Jesus to a later theology. But we have 
no more right to trim the Bible to a shriveled Christ than 
to an inflated Christ. The day has gone by among respon- 
sible scholars when the Gospels could be reduced to le- 
gends of the second century. You find such views now 
only among the derelicts of amateur rationalism, or the 
mother wit of the cheap secularist press. Christ did say 
such things about Himself as I have quoted. 

If these passages hold, the teaching of Christ Himself 
carries us much farther than His teaching. He taught 
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His person, His Cross, His reign. He taught as one who 
had a unique sense of Himself, a unique relation to God, 
and a work to do for man which all humanity could not 
do for itself. He taught as He lived—royally. He lived 
with other men and loved them, but He did not class Him- 
self with them. He knew the solitary value of His life 
and death, and we only know that He knew it by what He 
Himself said. What we have been going on is not theories 
by His disciples but words of His own. 

And we are shut up to one of two conclusions. Hither 
we must accept Christ’s account of Himself or else treat 
Him as a crazy fanatic, a ‘‘megalomaniac’’, filled with a 
restless lunatic sense of His own imperial importance, 
and the homage, the worship, due to Him by other men. 

You cannot separate these teachings I have quoted from 
the rest. You cannot cut these out as morbid and yet 
leave the rest as sane. If Heis wrong here, where can we 
trust Him to be right? If wrong and deluded there, He 
fails even as moral teacher. If He is not more than a 
teacher, He is less. The Christianity of Christ is Christ 
as Christianity. 

We are driven thus if we turn to the impreeoe He 
made on those nearest Him, on the first Church, on the 
New Testament writers and the Christians they ‘had to 
do with. It is sometimes urged against the godhead of 
Jesus that He never claimed to be God. But that was not 
His way. We saw it was not, in His education of the dis- 
ciples up to their Messianic confession. He did not pro- 
ceed by way of direct claims. I allow I do not much like 
the word ‘‘claims’’. When plain men asked Him to say 
plainly if He was the Christ, He did not indulge them. 
Christ often disappointed the plain man—the plain man 
being often but the man impatient for immediate solu- 
tions. But He did make the final recognition of His Mes- 
siahship inevitable. He forced the confession as a spirit- 
ual necessity from their souls by acting on them with His 
own. So it was with His godhead. That word did not 
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belong to His vocabulary. And the idea is not like the 
Messianic idea—one that filled the thoughts and hopes of 
His time. Quite the other way. The idea of a man they 
knew being God was repulsive and blasphemous to these 
Jews. It was foreign to the Hebrew mind. It was much 
more natural to the Greek or the Indian. He was used to 
incarnations. But the passionate monotheism of the He- 
brew left no room for such a thought. To be equal with 
God was a blasphemous suggestion, and they called it so 
when they heard Him forgive. Yet this utterly unsemitic 
idea—so unsemitic that that race has suffered everything 
rather than admit it—was forced upon many Jews, and 
on a Jew like Paul besides, by the compulsion of the spir- 
itual situation, by slow, subtle, spiritual logic. The love 
of Christ constrained them when once they had felt His 
holy spell-on their Spirit and read history with their 
souls. His godhead was forced in on them by the impres- 
sion, revelation, and work of Christ on them and for them. 
Their theology was experimental. They did not give up 
their monotheism. And yet they held to the godhead of 
Christ. They did not express it in the elaborate and met- 
aphysical forms of some centuries later. They held it as 
a religious certainty; as the result and action on their 
construction of the Gospel, of the Cross, and not of specu- 
lation; for who could forgive and recreate but God only? 
But hold it they did, in the profound, natural way of a 
spiritual conviction, or rather, a spiritual relation to God 
in Christ. Paul, writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 8:6), 
says: ‘‘To us there is one God, the Father, and one Lord, 
Jesus Christ.’’ Christ was their one Lord. But if He 
was not God, then they had a sole Lord who was not God, 
and God was not their Lord. So again there are ‘‘diver- 
sities of ministries’? but the same Spirit, the same Lord, 
the same God (1 Corinthians 12:4-6). That Trinity was 
the ground and unity of all the ministrations—not three 
unities but one. They ‘‘call Jesus Lord to the glory of 
God the Father’’ (Phil. 2:11). The godhead of Jesus 
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glorifies the godhead of the Father. They use the word 
Lord of Christ in the full Old Testament sense as applied 
to God. ‘‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as 
Lord’’ (Romans 10:9). ‘‘Whether we live we are the 
Lord’s, or die we are the Lord’s.’’? ‘‘Christ died and 
rose that He might be Lord both of the dead and the liv- 
ing’? (Romans 14:8, 9). That means more than their 
master. It means their God. It was much more than a 
title like ‘‘ the Lord Serapis’’ in the papyri. And so in Phil. 
2:10: ‘‘That in the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
and every tongue confess Him Lord.’’ They apply to 
Christ (not defiantly, nor in the way of adventurous spec- 
ulation or dogmatic novelty, but in the way of spiritual 
naiwete without being self-conscious over it), the very ex- 
pression which the devout Jew used of God. They invoked 
Him as God. They describe themselves as those ‘‘that call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ’’ (1 Cor. 1:2; Rom. 10:12). 
This means worship. It was not taking His name as de- 
_seriptive of themselves—like calling themselves Chris- 
tians. In the Old Testament to call upon the name of the 
Lord was to pray to Jehovah for salvation (Psa. 116:4): 
‘‘Then called I upon the name of the Lord; O Lord, I be- 
seech Thee, deliver my soul.’’ So Joel 2:32: ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.’’ This 
very verse is deliberately applied to Christ in the New 
Testament twice—Romans 10:13 and Acts 2:21..° 

Paul certainly prayed to Christ and spoke of it to his 
Corinthians as nothing startling. With his thorn in the 
flesh he prayed the Lord (meaning Christ, as always) 
thrice that it might depart. It is hard to see what element 
of worship to God is omitted in their attitude to Him. 
They recognize His universal sway. For them He is Lord 
of all. They give Him absolute, final, unshakable trust, 
and they commit their eternal souls to Him. They ask 
and receive from Him forgiveness. They pray to Him. 
And their ideal life is a walk according to His will. For 
them the work, the will, the spirit, the Kingdom of Christ 
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are the work, will, spirit, and Kingdom of God. If all 
this is given to Christ, what is left to give to God? Has 
Christ not monopolized from God the worship of the soul? 
If He be not God, can He be other than God’s rival for 
man’s heart? Butif He had been, could the apostles write 
and speak as they did of Him and the Father together? 
Hverything they give and do to Christ, their worship, is 
given to the glory of God the Father. Is there any doubt 
that the New Testament, unformed as its doctrine of the 
Trinity may be, at least is full of the godhead of Christ? 
He is not identified with the Father but He shares the 
godhead of the Father. That was the faith of these men, 
of that Church. It was not yet a system with them; but 
it was a faith. It was an irresistible, spiritually natural, 
religiously inevitable, movement of the Christian soul. It 
was just the congenial response to the touch of Christ on 
them. It was the impression His word and work made 
on them—especially His redeeming work on the Cross. 
It was the effect of His regeneration of them by His 
Spirit. They had no alternative but to say ‘‘God was in 
Christ reconciling the world’’—not using Christ but pres- 
ent and acting in Him. It was this reconciliation, this re- 
demption, that forced them to this huge and, to them, 
most solemn spiritual step. It did not grow out of doc- 
trines about the Logos. These came after, as mere philo- 
sophical ways of putting it. It was the identification of 
the Redeemer of the Cross with the Redeemer in the Old 
Testament—God Himself. God was in Christ in such a 
reconciliation. It was Christ that reconciled, and it was 
God in the same person and act. God came, He did not 
send. Not God spoke by Christ, or acted through Him, 
but God was in Christ; and not tending, helping, pitying, 
loving, lighting, and warming the world—but reconciling 
_ the world by dealing with its sin atoningly and redemp- 
tively. All our systems of incarnation or atonement are 
but necessary efforts to give a clear account of that faith. 
They are faith trying to account to itself for itself. But 
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the faith is always greater than the account of itself it 
can give, greater than the theology. And the redemption 
as a reality or a power is greater than even the teaching 
of Christ Himself about it or about the Kingdom. The 
Redeemer did more than He said. His great work was 
done almost in silence, without strife, or cry, or voice 
heard in the street. No man heard the sound of the 
world’s creation and very little was heard of its redemp- 
tion—and least of all from the Redeemer. What really 
preached His death was not His teaching but His resur- 
rection, His exaltation. The resurrection was the great 
word that proclaimed to the Church the value of His death 
and not to the world the evidence of His survival. And 
the resurrection itself was silent. It was a silent dis- 
course. It was an event speechless like His death, but like 
His death a deed. It was retired, and to many doubtful, 
like all the chief steps by which He has impressed His 
personality upon the world He taught the Kingdom but 
He acted Himself. The supreme truth was not the King- 
dom; it.was Himself asking, and it could not be uttered; 
it had to be lived and died; and the silence in which Christ 
lives and saves at this moment is only a portion of the 
great. silence round His whole redemption. The silence 
of the spiritual world is the sign of its unspeakableness 
rather than its impotence. It is the token of awfw action 
often ironically still. It is ominous silence. But it is the 
most blessed omen for us; it is auspicious silence. The 
silence of the whole earth about God is the sign that God 
is in His holy temple, that He dwells with man, and thai 
His eternal redeeming work is going on with sure and 
mighty power. 

We do not do Christ’s teaching justice till we worship 
Him. We owe Him that as Redeemer. His great claim 
on us is not that He loved us, nor is it for our love. It is 
not that He has blessed us, nor is it for our blessing of 
Him back and our thanks. Had He only loved us He 
would never have been the Christ for the whole world 
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and for the soul’s deepest, darkest world. Would that 
more of us loved Him and loved Him more; but we can 
never rest there. We must do more even than trust Him; 
we must trust ourselves to Him. He is more than our 
lover; He is our Redeemer. The point is the moral om- 
nipotence of His love. It was not helpless love. And 
we are not just to our Redeemer if we but love Him. 
There is something in modern piety that is a little too 
free, and possibly familiar, with its expressions of love. 
The love of Christ may be too awful for the ready expres- 
sions of affection. The forgiven sinner should be too full 
of His repentance to be very free with expressions of His 
love. Let him worship. It is his Redeemer that is before 
Him. It is so with every one of us. Let us worship and 
bow down, let us kneel before the Lord our Redeemer. It 
is He that hath saved us and not we ourselves. We are 
His people and the travail of His soul. For us He poured 
out His soul unto death, and the whole silence of the world 
is His intercession for the transgressors. : 

‘‘Do you love Christ?’’ Sometimes we hardly know. 
I like that hesitation. ‘‘Do you trust His love of you?’’ 
‘‘Yes, to whom should we go?’’ That is faith, living 
faith. ‘‘Do you trust Him as your Redeemer?”’ ‘‘Yes, 
trust and praise.’’ ‘‘Trust yourself to Him?’’ ‘‘Into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.’? That is worship— 
trust and praise for His blood, and death, and might, and 
majesty, and dominion forever. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DENOMINATIONALISM. 
By P. T. Hatz, D.D., Lovisvitiez, Ky. 


A knowledge of psychology, especially as practical 
and thorough as it has now been made, is of immense 
value to the thoroughly equipped modern preacher. Emi- 
nently is this the case with the psychology of religion. 
President Faunce of Brown University brings out in a 
most interesting way the advantages of psychological 
studies to the preacher in his Yale lectures. The study 
of such scientific works as William James’ ‘‘ The Varieties 
of Religious Experience’’, Professor Starbuck’s ‘‘Psy- 
chology of Religious Experience’’, Professor E. S. Ames’ 
‘“‘The Psychology of Religious Experience’’; and other 
modern works on this comparatively new science, not only 
broadens the view and adds to the culture of the preacher, 
but may be made of great practical helpfulness in a useful 
and up-to-date ministry. Perhaps the best definition of 
conversion, from the human and psychological side, is 
that given by: the famous Harvard professor,+ William 
James. ‘‘Conversion, experience of grace, obtaining re- 
ligion’’, says this able psychologist, ‘‘are so many terms 
which express the act, instantaneous or gradual, by which 
a self hitherto divided, and consciously wrong,.inferior 
and unhappy, becomes united and consciously right, su- 
perior and happy, in consequence of the realization of re- 
ligious verities.’’ 

It is interesting to study the origin and character of 
the various religious denominations from the human and 
psychological standpoint. ‘‘A psychological interpreta- 
tion of the different Christian sects’’, says Professor 
Hi. S. Ames, ‘‘requires that they be regarded as social or- 
ganisms whose life history is much fuller and richer than 
can be measured by their intellectual doctrines.’’ They 
are products of great social movements. Religion to be 
practical can never be dissociated from social conscious- 
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ness. Hach denomination represents a type of personal- 
ity and a social stratification through economic forces 
and the able personal leadership which has largely guided 
it. Itis built up by like-minded people largely of the same 
social stratum. Protestantism originated in the disin- 
tegration of medieval, social, and ecclesiastical unity, and 
the assertion of a greater personal individualism. It was 
a revolt against state and church absolutism. Martin 
Luther incarnated this spirit, combined with the mosi 
profound moral earnestness. His people, whose cham- 
pion and spokesman he became, groaned under the burden 
of papal taxation to make possible the magnificence of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and to defray the expenses of a dis- 
solute and luxurious papacy. His visit to Rome deepened 
the sense of the immorality of the sale of indulgences to 
the people, and aggravated his sense of the effrontery of 
the pope’s representatives imposing upon the credulity 
of the ignorant and superstitious. As he went through 
the humiliating act of climbing up the ‘‘Scala santa’’, 
which the visitor to Rome witnesses even to this day, 
there came to him with intense power the Scriptural dec- 
laration, ‘‘The just shall live by faith’’. 

It may be truly said that Calvinism expresses, even 
to a greater extent, the mental traits and environment of 
its eminent founder. Calvin was an intellectual colossus, 
a lawyer, and a student. He wrote his great imstitutes 
in terms of law and of final and indisputable authority. 
To him the Bible was a law book with a complete code. 
The elect, in his view, were the spiritual aristocracy, part 
of a chosen and superior order. Thus his theological sys- 
tem relieves the elect of the dominating authority of pope 
and state, and are thus directly related to a Supreme 
Authority, the Infinite and Eternal God, between whom 
no human authority, civil or religious, had any right to 
intervene. To this extent Calvinism is democratic. But 
there was another side and appeal to it. His system left 
little place for individual volition and initiative. The 
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individual did not stand alone, but was one of a vast and 
chosen host. This characteristic appealed, and still ap- 
peals, to certain classes. His intellectualism and learn- 
ing appealed to the intelligent, and to men in whom there 
was a strong sense of solidarity, such as the people of 
Scotland and the English artisans, with the consciousness 
of their guilds and class interests. With this feeling of 
being elect members of a heavenly Kingdom, Calvinism 
went on to develop a fine scorn and impatience of all 
authority of a tyrannical nature, whether governmental 
or papal. Thus the Presbyterians in Virginia stood with 
the Baptists in a vigorous protest against Hpiscopacy 
and state domination of religion in our great struggle for 
religious liberty in that state. The Puritans especially 
displayed this contempt for the authority of king and 
pope which drove them at last to the bleak New England 
coast. They rose above sensual indulgence and even bod- 
ily comfort. 

Episcopalianism, originating in the peculiar situation 
of Henry VIII, was well adapted to the court circle, and 
to an aristocratic and esthetic order and type of mind. 
It was agreeable to a superior and leisure class, pogsess- 
ing wealth and station. They found satisfaction in a re- 
ligion which exalted the proprieties of long usage, and 
was characterized by stately ceremonial, and which in- 
volved no strenuous self-denial in conflict with the tastes 
and enjoyment of high class society. Its appeal was, and 
is to the leisurely and cultured, who desire to observe the 
form of religion without serious interference with their 
pleasures and esthetic sensibilities, and which admits 
them into a high social circle. 

Methodism was a reaction against both the coldness, 
neglect, and formalism of the established church, and the 
hyperpredestinarianism of Calvinism, and which empha- 
sized the freedom of the individual and the experience of 
each soul of spiritual religion. Puritanism had sup- 
pressed, under Cromwell, all popular amusements, and 
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had made Sunday a difficult day. Methodism offered 
means of emotional excitement and stirring demonstra- 
tion, and the great religious revivals furnished recre- 
ation as well as religious excitement. Methodism laid 
great stress upon outward exhibition of the deepest emo- 
tions of the human soul. While John Wesley himself 
was not a man given to the outward expression of feeling, 
he was one of the most intense and dominant personali- 
ties of his age; and while he never wept through a ser- 
mon, as did Whitfield, and even the intellectual Jonathan 
Edwards, he tapped the reservoir of feeling whose 
streams have been flowing on to this day. Methodism 
presented the doctrine of regeneration and religious ex- 
perience as something within the possibility of all per- 
sons and in comparison with which all other attainments, 
possessions, and achievements, such as learning, creeds, 
wealth, and social position, were as the dust of the bal- 
ance. He established a new social fraternity whose mem- 
bers, possessing this experience, felt themselves the hap- 
py members of a mystic company, journeying on to the~ 
Heavenly City. 

Christian Science represents the latest and in some 
ways most significant of contemporaneous religious cults. 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy believed that she was healed by 
mental science. Her doctrine is a strange compound of 
the erroneous interpretation of Bible texts and of Orien- 
tal pseudo-philosophical optimism, which appeals to un- 
critical people, worried by nervous diseases over which 
the mind possesses a really healing influence. It uses the 
Bible in a wholly unscientific and allegorical manner of 
interpretation, and appeals to the natural superstition 
and mysticism of a certain type of mind. It is a popular 
revolt against overmuch medicine. Prestige is given it 
by its exaltation of the feminine factor of the ‘‘ Mother— 
God’’, and in having attractive women readers in the con- 
duct of public services, thus introducing the sex influence, 
and it has provided elaborate places of worship, beauti- 
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ful, and brilliantly lighted, and keeps up the appearance 
of prosperity and culture, so attractive to many people 
in this commercial age. It appeals to people who primar- 
ily seek their own comfort, and are able to pay for it, and 
it participates, to only a meager extent in charities and 
missions, and seeks to prey upon other denominations and 
to gain its adherents from them, rather than by an effort 
to reach the neglected religiously. There is the desire 
for health and personal comfort in a tense and nervous 
age, and its most potent appeal is to this class. 

In religion, as in the state, no single doctrine or virtue 
can meet the deep and manifold needs of our entire and 
many-sided social life. Much energy has been wasted in 
the exclusive and intolerant advocacy of special doctrines, 
which are made supreme, to the neglect of other impor- 
tant truths and aims. Loyalty to party is essential to the 
preservation of government, but should never be placed 
above patriotism—the loyalty to the entire nation; and 
no sectarian loyalty should ever be placed above the com- 
mon welfare, and the wide and permanent progress of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Years ago I heard Henry Ward Beecher ‘say, in a 
notable popular lecture, that different denominations 
were characterized by different striking idiosyncrasies 
and peculiarities. If a man was governed by his emotions, 
he would be attracted to the Methodist Church. If he 
was a worshiper of the intellect, he would be a Presby- 
terian. If he wanted somebody else to take the responsi- 
bility for him, he would be a Roman Catholic. If he loved 
the formal, refined, and esthetic, the Episcopal Church 
held out supreme attraction to him. If he was a literalist, 
he would be a Baptist. The great orator might have 
added, if his supreme thought was of the body and its 
own comfort, he would be attracted by Christian Science. 

Are there not lessons for us, as Baptists, in such a 
study of denominationalism? While remaining abso- 
lutely loyal to the teaching of our Lord and Master, ought 
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we not, through a generous and adequate equipment and 
maintenance of our denominational schools and through 
a thoroughly trained as well as devout ministry, be un- 
surpassed by the Presbyterians? And by our culture and 
ability to appeal to all that is beautiful and elevating of 
an esthetic nature equal the Episcopalians? And by our 
heartfelt appeal to the profoundest emotions of the heart, 
surpass the Methodists? And by the erection and suste- 
nance of our hospitals, surpass Christian Science in its 
emphasis on health? Thus not neglecting anything that 
is advantageous to the whole man, but by a burning evan- 
gelistic and missionary spirit let us be more zealous and 
devoted in carrying a complete gospel which shall appeal 
to every human faculty to all nations and tongues and 
peoples, until the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 


HAS THE CHURCH FAILED? 


By Reverenp W. P. Wiuxs, ALBany, ALA. 


In that interesting dialogue between Jesus and the 
disciples recorded in Matthew 16:13-20, Jesus begins by 
inquiring whether the men chosen to be with Him were 
informed with regard to the thinking of the times in 
which they lived. Do you know what the people are say- 
ing concerning me? Their answer satisfied Him that 
they were keeping abreast the times. They understood 
the thought processes of the people among whom they 
moved. 

The disciple today should be as willing to submit to 
the same examination. Do we know what men are now 
asserting concerning Christ? People of the world agree 
with the men of that day in according Him an exalted 
place among men—but, alas, how many would make Him 
mere man. If this be admitted we need argue no farther 
concerning the failure or success of the Church. What 
would it matter, anyway? It would be only another hu- 
man agency to discard when it had served its day. 

Jesus’ second question calls forth an expression of 
the attitude of the true believers. Had they been carried 
away by the current of the talk of their times? To un- 
derstand the thought processes of the people is.one thing. 
To think for yourself is quite another matter. Peter an- 
swered for his brethren, as well as for himself, ‘‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ 

Here was something firm upon which the Church could 
be founded. Jesus hastened to the thought of the build- 
ing of the Church. Then He added the prophecy (yea, 
more than a prophecy—a promise), ‘‘and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it’’. 

To doubt the fulfillment of this prophecy is to cast a 
reflection upon the veracity of Jesus. It is to place Him 
lower than the Jews put Him. It is to make Him inferior 
to Washington as honored by Americans. He so closely 
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identified His Kingdom program with His kingly Person 
that the Church cannot fail without a failure on His part. 
There are those who would challenge this statement by 
asserting that the failure is not Christ’s but of those who 
have failed to fully represent Him in carrying out His 
program. But this is nothing more than a subterfuge. 
God’s plan has ever been to set aside those who fail and 
call others. ‘‘God is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham.’’ If the Church has failed it is 
Christ’s failure. Those who say it has failed are saying 
of the Son of man that He is not all that He claimed to be. 

And yet there have been times before this when to 
human eyes the failure of the Church seemed complete. 
From Gethsemane to the morning of the resurrection 
every indication pointed to the dissolution of the Church. 
Saul and his companions were sure the death knell of the 
Church was being sounded, so successful did his work of 
persecution seem to be. In the fourth and fifth centuries 
the invasion of the Christian part of Europe by the bar- 


barous hordes of Huns from the north threatened the very . 


life of the Church, and many Christians despaired for the 
future. During the seventh and eigth centuries the Mos- 
lem menace was so great that men were proclaiming the 
failure of the Church. During the eighteenth century 
skepticism secured such a hold that learned men predicted 
that within a century Christianity would be abandoned 
and the Bible no longer used. They thought they knew 
that the Church had failed. 

With such a perspective we need not be surprised to 
hear men of today talk of the failure of the Church. With 
a world-war severing so-called Christendom; with the 
best brains of humanity devising instruments of destruc- 
tion; with hymns of hate on the lips of those who once 
sang of peace on earth and good will toward men; with 
the earth a vast armed camp; with crepe hanging at the 
door of humanity’s home, it is small wonder if the assur- 
ance of some be shaken. That faith must be firm indeed 
which has not been called into question by the events of 
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the hour. Only those consciously upon the Rock more 
stable than Gibraltar can have confidence in a time like 
this. We need not be surprised that some of the faithful 
become timid and shrink at the calamities which have 
come upon us. Many of those who would like to see the 
Church succeed are afraid it has failed. It is not to be 
wondered at that the enemies of the cross of Christ should 
taunt the Church with its failure. 

What do men say? The war itself shows that Chris- 
tianity has failed. Surely eighteen hundred years is long 
enough for the Church to have asserted itself in the aboli- 
tion of such an evil as warfare? But what do we see? 
Nations which have championed the cause of Christ at 
death-grips, not with barbarians, but with one another. 
Surely the Church should have had some authoritative 
voice to prevent such a conflict. And look what a divided 
front the Church is presenting. Verily, there are so many 
Churches that one hesitates to speak of the Church for 
fear of offending some. Denominationalism and the fac- 
tional spirit is proof enough, so they say, of the failure 
of the Church. If these things be not enough, look how 
the Churches have surrendered to other agencies the func- 
tion of ministering to the wounded, the devastated, and 
other needy. The army chaplains, the Red Cross, the 
various relief societies, and the army Y. M. 'C. A. are 
doing the work at which the Churches ought to be engaged 
just now. Had not the Church failed, these agencies could 
not have come into existence. Thus does the world try 
and condemn unheard the Church. They say of Christ 
that if He be a prophet He is a false prophet. 

Perhaps it would be as useless for us as for the dis- 
ciples by whom Jesus was surrounded to plead that the 
full facts be considered before final judgment is passed. 
The same principles which would nail Him to the cross 
of Calvary without a hearing would as willingly crucify 
Him afresh in these times of bloodshed and heartaches. 
For our own assurance, however, we must look at the 
other side. When we do so, we will care as little for the 
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opinion of the crowd as did the early disciples and will 
answer as eagerly, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’’. What are the facts? 

First. ‘The fault of the world is that it becomes so ob- 
sessed by present evils that it forgets everything else. 
During the bitter cold of the recent winter many said: 
‘*This is the coldest weather we have ever experienced.’’ 
But the weather reports had to be searched only a few 
years back to find the temperature equally as low. And 
of how many days was it said, ‘‘This is the coldest day 
we have had’’?’ But many of these were not nearly so 
cold as some which had gone before. And this summer 
we will speak of the hot days in like manner. And next 
winter we shall have so far forgotten the frigidity of last 
winter that we will be saying, ‘‘Surely this is the coldest 
weather we have ever experienced.’’ In the midst of 
every storm we forget all other storms, though others 
have been far more fearful could we but recall their 
terror. 

People are talking of this war as though war were 
some strange thing. And yet the world ought to be more” 
accustomed to war than to peace. During more than three 
thousand years of written history, there have been but a 
few more than two hundred years of peace. Wars in the 
past have continued for decades, even for a century. The 
population of countries has been decimated until there 
were scarcely any left. The percentage of fatalities when 
men fought hand to hand was far beyond that of any 
battle of today. Compared to the number of men engaged, 
many of the battles of our war of the sixties were more 
bloody than those of the present conflict. 

We can look back to the other wars and see that they 
did not prove the failure of the Church. Beheld in retro- 
spect they have proven that 

‘‘Crowns and thrones may perish, 
Kingdoms rise and wane; 
But the Church of Jesus 
Constant will remain.’’ 
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In the days ahead, we shall look back upon this war 
and be more sure than before that the 
‘‘Gates of hell can never 
’Gainst that Church prevail; 
We have Christ’s own promise— 
And that cannot fail.’’ 

Secondly. Men have forgotten, if indeed they have 
learned it yet, that struggle must necessarily precede 
peace. You hear men laughingly say they love peace well 
enough to fight for it. A study of the development of 
society shows that this is no anachronism. All peace has 
eome after and as a result of struggle. In the barnyard 
the spring finds a great tumult of flapping wings and 
thrusting beaks until the unity of the flock is brought 
about. Then the fowls go together in peace. The same 
is true of the beasts in the pasture and of the wild animals 
in the forest. Without struggle there is no unification 
that insures peace. We find the same among men. The 
quiet of the family came only after the clash of individuals 
had merged the family into a unit. The tribe came into 
existence in like manner. And so did the feudal settle- 
ment. But into each unit there came the time*when they 
no longer fought against one another. And how the fac- 
tions of the feudal state fought one another until there 
came that teriffic struggle which welded them into a state. 
And there must needs be a gigantic struggle before a 
group of states become a nation. Before our Civil War 
the states of our Union constantly clashed with one an- 
other. Massachusetts, or South Carolina, or some other 
state would threaten to secede when she could not carry 
her point. But the four years of fratricide welded our na- 
tion into such a unity that we are indeed one and indis- 
soluble. That awful carnage did away with internal strife 
in our midst. Could we have had lasting peace in our 
group of states without that struggle? The hope for a 
permanent peace lies in a world federation of nations. 
This titantic struggle is hastening the day of such a 
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league of nations. That it could have come in any other 
way were to give the lie to all prior history of the spread 
of peace among men. 

When we comprehend this we can well say that we are 
fighting to make future wars impossible. A French officer 
invalided to this country told recently of his boyhood, 
when his father would say, ‘‘My boy, I fought for my 
country, and when you are a man you will have to fight— 
because I fought and failed.’’ The French officer added, 
‘*T wish to be able to say to my son, ‘My boy, I fought for 
my country; but you will not have to fight, for I fought, 
and won’.’’ Shall our fighting free our posterity from 
the curse of war we can rejoice that there was no authori- 
tative voice from the Church able to forbid that it should 
be? 

The very loathing for war manifested even among 
those who are fighting argues that we are getting ready 
for such a federated world, that this struggle is the finale 
of wars between nations. Read again the message of 
President Wilson in which he asked for a declaration of” 
war. How long he held out against advising such a decla- 
ration! How oppressive and distressing it was to his 
peace-loving disposition to enter the war at all! And his 
sentiments were shared by almost the whole of our peo- 
ple. We did not want war. We loathed the very thought. 
Even now we hate war. The father who places his hands 
upon the son departing for the front hates war. The 
mother who presses her kiss upon his brow hates war. 
The wife who sits at home surrounded by the children lis- 
tening in vain for the father’s returning steps hates war. 
Yes, and the soldiers themselves hate it. As he enters 
the training camp he hates war. When he boards the 
transport he hates war. As he waits in the trenches or 
goes forth to meet the bullets in No Man’s Land he hates 
war. This attitude shows that the Church has not failed. 
It has planted in the hearts of Christian people such a 
loathing for war that we are now ready to give our pos- 
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sessions, our lives, and our sacred honor to so defeat those 
who love war that they shall never again be able to dis- 
turb that peace which must abide among Christian na- 
tions. 

Thirdly. The war itself is a demonstration that the 
Church has not failed. I make bold to claim that the 
Church had no small part in making possible such a war 
as this. Christ came into a world of autocracy. The right 
jof the few to rule the many was unquestioned. But He 
/ proclaimed a democracy in which men should be measured 

\ by service, not by servants. A world of equal privileges 
to all is the logical outcome of the practice of His princi- 
ples. Such a doctrine sounded strange to those who heard 
it. So entrenched was autocracy that they were sure the 
Church would fail. Autocracy had the power to crush 
out all opposition. It would never give up without a fight. 
They thought it would win every time. 

But the Church continued to proclaim such principles 
after its Head had been crucified. Persecutions could not 
away with them. Like leaven, these principles con- 
tinued to permeate the world. Our own continent was 
destined to furnish the ground on which to try out such 
a democracy. It worked in Rhode Island. When our na- 
tion came into existence, democracy triumphed in the 
adoption of a constitution. So successful did it prove 
that our government became the model for all those who 
overthrew autocracy. It is no accident that today the 
great democracies of the world are fighting side by side. 
Nor that the autocracies are joined together against 
them. The issue is clear cut. Autocracy is making its 
last fight. Had the Church failed, democracy could never 
have made so bold a stand. That it is strong enough to 
fight—and to win—shows the Church has not failed. 

It is in this connection that we can take up the chal- 
lenge that denominationalism is a demonstration of the 
failure of the Church. We can reply that this of itself 
shows the Church has not failed. Denominationalism 
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demonstrates the democracy of the Church. The attempt 
to force unity is the effort of autocracy to overthrow the 
teachings of Jesus in the Church itself. And autocracy 
was tried out. The nearest the Church ever came to real 
failure was due to autocracy within the Church. The 
many who submitted to autocracy within the Church de- 
parted from the teachings of Christ. The few who re- 
mained true to His teachings were hunted to the ends of 
the earth. But denominationalism says to every man: 
‘*Choose for yourself. Interpret the Bible according to 
your own trend of mind. The truth makes you free to 
search for the truth in your own way. Let no autocrat 
chain your mind or enslave your soul. Stand fast in the 
liberty assured you by the Son of God. And grant to 
others the same privileges which you claim for your- 
self.’’ 

The only kind of Church union which can succeed will 
be a democracy. Any other would insure the failure of 
the Church. And the trend of the different denomina- 
tions is in this direction. Who can read the reports of 
the governing bodies of autocratic denominations without 
noting this? The insurrections taking place are but the 
assertions within the Church of that very spirit which is 
democratizing the nations. As democracy comes to pre- 
vail in the Church itself the possibility of failure recedes 
farther into the background. Has the Church failed? 
Should it put on sackcloth and ashes? Ought it to bury 
its face in shame at this hour? Nay, verily, the dawn of 
democracy’s full day is the signal for the Church to shout 
aloud for joy. This war shows the Church to be a success. 
Therefore, children of Zion, take your harps from the 
willows and tune them for their part in the Jubilee Chorus 
of that democracy which shall demonstrate the full fru- 
ition on earth of the hopes of the redeemed for freedom. 

Fourthly. I unhesitatingly challenge the statement 
that the work being done for the relief of humanity by the 
agencies now used indicates the failure of the Church. 


a 
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The Red Cross, the army Y. M. C. A., and like organiza- 
tions show that the Church is succeeding more yee: in 
any past age of our era. 

Should not this work be done by the Church itself? 
you ask. Sentiment would affirm that it ought. Sense 
will show that it should not. For one thing, the distinct 
mission of the Church is along another line. Had Church 
organizations been forced to provide for the present hu- 
manitarian emergencies it must have diverted their at- 
tention too nearly altogether in that direction. No 
greater calamity could have come upon the Church, or 
the world, in such an hour as this. If there ever was a 
time more than all others when the Church needed to di- 
rect its activities to that for which it was founded the 
time is now. Thank God for other agencies through which 
the Church could minister to humanitarian needs. 

Again, experience has shown that it is far more diffi- 
cult to disband an organization within the Church when 
it is no longer needed than it is to create it when called 
for by necessity. Had the Church been placed under the 
necessity of creating agencies to supply the needs now 
being ministered unto by these extra-Church organiza- 
tions it would have found it almost impossible to do away 
with them at the end of the war. But to have continued 
them would have meant the diverting of large sums of 
money and the direction of the energies of a number of 
people into the efforts to sustain them through the coming 
years. Denominations have suffered much from just such 
conditions in the past. 


Once more, through such agencies as this the Church 
has been able to demonstrate its ability to marshall all its 
forces whenever they are needed to work together for the 
common good. So united have the denominations been 
in their support of these that the claim to a deeper, more 
effective unity cannot be gainsaid. As brothers and sis- 
ters we have joined hands and worked shoulder to shoul- 
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der. In all war work we have seen the truth of that which 
we have sung, but have not believed as we ought, 
‘Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God: 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod; 
We are not divided, 
All one body we; 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.’’ 

Have we not strong reason to believe that instead of 
the war marking the failure of the Church it has taught 
the Church its real unity and the genuine brotherhood in 
service of all those who love the Lord? In the rehabilita- 
tion of the distracted world we can hope for a yet larger 
manifestation of this fellowship of the saints in service. 

In closing, permit me to plead for an interpretation 
more in keeping with the text than that commonly given 
to the prophetic promise of Jesus concerning the Church. 
The latter transposes the Church and Hades. It elaims 
that Jesus prophecied that Hades should not overcome 
the Church. But this is only a small part of that which 
Jesus really said. ‘‘Gates’’ imply defensive warfare. 
Jesus promised that the gates of Hades should not be 
able to withstand the Church, not that the Church should 
simply maintain its existence against Hades. This wrong 


| interpretation has been responsible for Christians talking 


Cae). 


| about Church succession when they ought to have been 


talking of Church success; for proclaiming that the 
Church would stand instead of calling upon it to move; 
for defending the Church when they should have been en- 
gaged in a great offensive; for attempting to brace the 
gates of the Church with arguments instead of going forth 
to batter the gates of Hades off their hinges. The Church 
is not a fort to withstand a constant seige from Satan, but 
‘‘terrible as an army with banners’’. Instead of preach- 
ing passive resistance it should be upon its militant mis- 
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sion. It will not go down: but will it go up as it should? 
It will not fail: but will the measure of its success be as 
great as that to which it is entitled? The answer will be 
in proportion to our interpretation into action of the 
promise of Jesus. 

The Church has not failed. This war is throwing down 
every barrier in its way and opening every door for its 
entrance. May it so interpret its promise from the Lord 
that the prophecy thereof shall be more fully realized 
than has ever heretofore been possible. In this day of 
marvelous present success and of wonderful possibilities 
for the future of the Church, let all those who love the 
Lord take heart and set themselves joyfully to their task. 

‘‘Happy art thou, O Israel: 
~ Who is like unto thee, a people saved by Jehovah, 

The shield of thy help, 

And the sword of thy excellency ! 

And thine enemies shall submit themselves unto thee; 

And thou shalt tread upon their high places.’’ 


THE VAIL LIFTED. 
By Reverenp W. E. Henry, Everert, Wasu. 


Our forefathers gathered in that ‘‘plain in the land of 
Shinar’’, said: ‘‘Come, let us build us a city, and a tower, 
whose top may reach unto Heaven.’” They were fair 
representatives of the race. Created to ‘‘seek God, if 
haply they might feel after Him and find Him’’,’ men 
have ever been prone to make the search without effort 
or desire to secure the divine aid. They have sought by 
their own knowledge to find out God, and by their own 
labors to build a way to Heaven. And it is doubtful if 
even yet this spirit of arrogant self-sufficiency has ceased 
to prevail among the nations, although the world’s his- 
tory is largely only a record of the utter failure of their 
efforts. . 

May we not hope, however, that the time is near at 
hand when this supreme demonstration of man’s folly 
will be clearly evident unto himself? For let it be remem- 
bered that for full six thousand years and more, whose 
history we may read today, God has suffered man to con- 
tinue his efforts under circumstances doubtless as favor- 
able as can ever come to him in this world, and as a result 
he has grown nothing better but rather worse. The truth 
of this will become more evident as we consider the bear- 
ing of our Lord’s resurrection on man’s understanding 
of the future. 

Man has doubtless never been able to contemplate him- 
self without concern. Certainly from the earliest times 
of which we have any record he has been interested in the 
whence and the whither of his being. He has desired 
much to know the source from which he came into this 
world, and especially has he been concerned to know into 
what he would pass at death. Is death a cessation of be- 


1Gen. 11:4. 
a Aets 1027. 
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ing, or is it but the gateway to another life? And if it is 
the entrance to another life, what is the nature of that 
life? Such questions as these would not be put aside, and 
no inquiries concerning man himself have elicited more 
prolonged and earnest thought. But before we pass in 
brief review the various replies given to these questions 
by the peoples of history let us clear the way a little. 


I. Tue Isouation or Gop’s PEOPLE. 


God has never been without a people in the world that 
He could truly call His own, and never will be. But since 
the call of Abraham His people have been isolated. 
Whether wandering in Palestine, shepherding or serving 
in Egypt, or dwelling in the land of promise, the chosen 
family never ceased to be apart from the life of the world 
about them. Before and during the exodus their manner 
of life formed a barrier about them, and after the con- 
quest this was reinforced by the physical conformation 
of the land in which they dwelt. Nor has it been other- 
wise since the Israel of blood has been replaced by the 
Israel of faith. It is true the look of Christianity is out- 
ward and not inward. Its spirit is to receive and not to 
exclude, to reach out after rather than to repel. In this 
it differs in a marked way from Judaism. But historical- 
ly it still remains true that God’s people under the new 
covenant as well as under the old have been isolated. 
Speaking generally, for sixteen hundred years after 
Christ only one continent out of six, and thatthe next to 
the smallest in size, was to any considerable degree in- 
fluenced by Christianity. And even with the additional 
spread of the gospel occasioned by the discovery of Amer- 
ica, the Reformation and the modern missionary move- 
ment, it is still true that the vast majority of men remain 
in almost utter ignorance of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christ. 

All this becomes still more significant when it is borne 
in mind that the sections of the world above all others 
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shut out from contact with the people of God through 
these millenniums are, since Christ, Asia, the very cradle 
of the race, and, before Christ, the northern and western 
portions of the Mediterranean basin. The history of the 
civilizations which have flourished in these regions is the 
history of man at his best. In these lands noble Aryan 
and devout Semitic peoples of both ancient and modern 
times have, under natural conditions as favorable as can 
be found anywhere, sought with great earnestness some 
degree of certitude concerning the future and have found 
it not. God has, as it were, by thus isolating His chosen 
ones, deliberately left man to himself that the demonstra- 
tion of his impotence to read the future might at last be- 
come evident to himself and make him ready to accept the 
light which God would give him. The story of this strug- 
gle through the centuries is such a story of pathetic fail- 
ure as finds no parallel. Whittier’s beautiful lament be- 
comes surcharged with meaning here: 


‘‘ Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across his mournful marbles play!’’ 


Tl. Tue Farwure oF THE Race.’ 


The early literature of India makes it clear that from 
ten to fifteen centuries before Christ the people of that 
land believed in a future existence, though some uncer- 
tainty remains as to whether that existence was thought 
of as endless. By doing the things he ought, man might 
pass into ‘‘that everlasting and imperishable world where 
there is eternal light and glory’’.. In its earliest form 


’The facts presented in the following paragraphs of this section 
are drawn largely from Salmond’s “The Christian Doctrine of Immor- 
tality”. The quotations, except where otherwise noted, are from that 
work. 
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this belief in a future existence ‘‘is a cheerful and hope- 
ful belief, expressive of a joy in life and a desire for life. 
There is no hint of the wish to be rid of the burden of 
existence; no suggestion of the previous life of the soul, 
or of the rebirth of the soul in the body of man or beast. 
The Vedic hymns have nothing to say of transmigration, 
or any dread cycle of births and deaths’’. Later from 
some unknown source the doctrine of transmigration 
came into Indian thought, and the cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness of the earlier views of the future life were grad- 
ually supplanted by heaviness and despair. And now for 
centuries the best the future has held for the ordinary 
man has been only a continuous succession of births and 
deaths, each succeeding interval of life but little better 
or worse than the preceding. For the fully enlightened 
there is something somewhat better. These may enter 
into ‘‘the eternal rest of Nirvana’’. But that ‘‘eternal 
rest’’, whatever else may be said about it, certainly means 
‘‘at least the cessation of personal life, the end of the 
weary way of individuality—the absorption of the indi- 
vidual soul in the Universal Soul’’. Of Buddha it has 
been truthfully said. ‘ 


‘‘That all the all he had for needy man 
Was nothing, and his best of being was 
But not to be.’’ 


The ancient Egyptians enjoyed the repute of having 
been the first people to teach the immortality of the soul. 
It is certain that ‘‘however difficult they felt it to explain 
its conditions, however they varied from age to age in 
their ideas of its nature and its scene, the Egyptians be- 
lieved from first to last with an intense belief in the con- 
tinuance of life’’ after death. Three stages of develop- 
ment in their idea of a future life may be discovered. 
Down to about 2130 B. C. there was ‘‘a simple but vivid 
belief in the perpetuation of existence after death, and 
that as the perpetuation of the individual existence’’. 
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After this date attention is directed more to the awful- 
ness of death, funeral ceremonies, the shadow of judg- 
ment and the perils of the soul in the underworld. From 
1530 B. C. the belief that the future will be filled with good 
or ill as the present life is lived worthily or unworthily 
becomes everywhere present. There is to be a judgment 
before Maat, the goddess of Justice, Truth, or Law. For 
those who are justified the judgment is to be followed by 
a long and arduous period of probation; upon those who 
are condemned punishments are to come which are de- 
scribed in words as heavy with terror as the language 
ean furnish. It should be noted, however, that the Egyp- 
tians always thought of this future life as in some sense 
material. Their after existence ‘‘was neither a better 
order of life than the present, nor a more spiritual’’. And 
here in the Nile valley, as well as in India, the earlier and 
purer form of religious beliefs appears to have suffered 
degradation. At any rate, when Christianity came in con- 
tact with the religion of Egypt, the last and worst place 
is assigned to the Egyptians, who are said to have ‘‘erred 
more than all men’’. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians were religious peo- 
ples, but their religion was mostly concerned with the 
present world. They probably never held any view of 
the world that can properly be called monotheistic. Be- 
lief in a future life prevailed among them, but it was of 
a dark and gloomy aspect. The underworld was peopled 
with demons. ‘‘Darkness, dust, relentlessness, are the 
things that mostly belong to it.’’ There is little evidence 
that any ethical ideas entered into their views of the after 
life. ‘‘The future which awaited the mass of men, good 
and evil alike, prince and slave together, was an existence 
which was scarce existence, in an underworld which was 
a land of forgetfulness, a habitation of shades, uncheered 
by the light of day, and without distinction of lot accord- 
ing to worth.’’ 


5“Anology of Aristides.” 
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According to ancient Persian customs and beliefs, 
when a man died his body was exposed and his soul 
crossed the Bridge of Chinvat, the Bridge of the Gatherer 
or Accountant. For three days the good and evil spirits 
struggled for his soul, and then he came to judgment. If 
found good, he made his way to the dwelling place of 
Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd) ; if evil, he sank ‘‘down into the 
house of hell’’. If the balance were equal, if it could not 
then be determined whether he were really good or evil, 
he passed into an intermediate state where he was re- 
served unto the decision of the last day. Later these 
views were modified by the introduction of the ideas of a 
Messiah, a resurrection of the dead, and a final restora- 
tion and salvation of all. In such a doctrine of the future 
there was a spirit ‘‘which should have made it mighty 
and enduring. Butit missed the mark. There were weak 
and beggarly elements in it which proved fatal’’. And it 
is a remarkable fact that today ‘‘the purest religion of 
antiquity (except the Jewish) should have almost per- 
ished from the earth’’.’ 

In early Greek thought death was regarded as the 
worst of evils, stronger than the gods themselves. Some- 
thing survived death, but not the full, real man. The 
future was dark and gloomy because of the poverty of 
existence. Man’s future was to be spent in the ‘‘house 
of Hades’’, a place ‘‘desolate of joy’’. The plains were 
barren; the rivers were rivers of hate, sorrow, lamenta- 
tion, fire; the trees were fruitless poplars; the sun never 
pierced the gloom and everlasting night reigned supreme. 
It was a place of horror to even the gods themselves. The 
dead were thought to have hereafter ‘‘all they had on 
earth, but in reduced, deceptive form’’. This ‘‘reduced, 
deceptive form’’ of things about him, joined with the 
failure of the full man himself to survive death, caused 
his future existence to be ‘‘so emptied of the strength and 
fullness of life that nothing could dispel its gloom, no 


° Brace, “The Unknown God.” 
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honor or consideration within its dark domain could make 
it tolerable’. In later Grecian thought, the conception 
of the future became somewhat changed. The Hleusinian 
Mysteries gave ‘‘the hope of a better immortality’? by 
spectacular teaching. The Orphic Mysteries introduced 
a moralizing element. Pindar deepened this moral ele- 
ment and pictured the future of the good as brighter 
still. Plato brought the doctrine of the future to its high- 
est development in Greek thought. Indeed, it is hardly 
too much to say of his discussion that it is ‘‘intrinsically 
the greatest contribution drawn from philosophical spec- 
ulation upon the question * * * the noblest single of- 
fering the human reason has yet made upon the altar of 
human hope’’.’ But even this, which doubtless marks the 
limits of the human mind in that direction, ‘‘did not rise 
to a permanent contribution to man’s faith and hope. It 
failed to take hold of the common mind. It did not even 
address itself to the masses of the people’’. Plato’s ‘‘ar- 
guments did not convince’’. It remained for Aristotle, 
for a time the pupil of Plato and later his successful rival, 
to formulate those views of the future which finally pre- 
vailed in the Greco-Roman world. He sternly followed 
‘‘the guidance of his logic to its last conclusions’’.. Ina 
formal treatise, ‘‘On the Soul’’, he formally examined its 
various elements and their mutual relations. The soul, 
according to his teaching, is the energy or function of an 
organized body. Two elements are found in it, the pas- 
sive and the active. Of these the first is perishable, like 
the body, and only the latter is immortal. But this active 
element of the soul does not form a part of the man in 
reality—‘‘it comes from without, and is not bound to the 
me by any organic ties’’.’” Just what Aristotle means by 
this active element of the soul is very hard to understand, 
but there can be no question as to his conclusion. ‘‘By 
affirming that the eternal (active) intelligence alone was 
7 Geddis, “The Phaedo of Plato’. 


® Westcott, “The Gospel of the Resurrection”, p. 148. 
® Weber, “History of Philosophy”, p. 129. 
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immortal, he positively denies individual immortality. 
On this point of the Peripatetic teaching there cannot be 
the slightest dispute.’”” 

These teachings of the great logician fell into con- 
genial soil. More and more they spread abroad until the 
Christ came. And with their spread there settled down 
upon those Mediterranean lands such darkness as only 
the Sun of Righteousness could penetrate, such despair 
as only the Desire of all nations could relieve by hope. In 
the words of Dr. Breed: ‘‘The heart of the Roman world 
was consumed with desire which could not be gratified; 
shaken with the agitation of a soul no longer master of 
itself. The hope of annihilation was the only consolation 
which it enjoyed, and in this heartless, sickening, stifling, 
overwhelming despair the representative of the Greco- 
Roman world abandoned himself to anything that might 
afford him some relief.’™ 

‘‘On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.’’ 


From this brief setting forth of those views as ‘to man’s 
future which have been held by the leading peoples of the 
centuries, it becomes evident that wherever the human 
mind has been permitted to continue uninfluenced by di- 
vine revelation its tendency has been almost uniformly 
in one direction. Beginning with a belief in man’s im- 
mortality, in some cases the belief has been degraded by 
later developments, and in at least two cases—and these 
where circumstances appear to have been most favorable 
to success—the outcome of centuries of thought has been 
positive denial of the soul’s continuance. The movement 
has not been toward greater certainty that man will con- 
tinue to be after death and more perfect knowledge as to 
the conditions of that existence. It has been uniformly 


Tdi, p. 180, 
«Preparation of the World for Christ”, p. 399. 
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away from certainty toward a positive denial of any real 
immortality. 
And all this despite the fact that 
‘“There’s not a flower of spring 

That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 

By issue and symbol, by significance 

And correspondence, to the spiritual world 

Outside the limits of our space and time, 

Whereto we’re bound.’”” 


Nature has throughout the centuries had somewhat 
to say to man concerning a future life, but she speaks in 
pantomime. The returning birds and flowers at spring- 
time, the changing forms of animal life, the deep but half 
unconscious longings of our own souls—these all have 
joined in intimating that there is possibly, nay, even prob- 
ably, a life beyond the grave. But such intimation has 
not been assurance. And it may be true also that, ‘‘In 
regnant hours the soul scorns proofs and despises argu- 
ments and exultingly sings: ‘God is; therefore I shall be, 
forevermore’.’” But how few hours for any man are 
thus ‘‘regnant’’. Most of life is far less exalted, yea, is 
eyen commonplace. And the addition of this testimony 
of the soul in these ‘‘regnant hours”’ to the intimations 
of nature has not sufficed to produce an assurance that - 
abides and prevails. After millenniums of earnest con- 
sideration of nature’s speech and the soul’s testimony, 
where revelation’s voice is not heard, man still stands be- 
side his dead and cries, ‘‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’’ and is not able to discern the answer. It may be 
the echo of his own cry returning to him. It may be sheer 
illusion. 


III. Gop’s Response to Man’s Faruvure. 


But here as elsewhere, man’s helplessness has been 
met by God’s helpfulness. What man could not dis- 


“Mrs. Browning, “Aurora Leigh”, Book 5. 
% Hillis, “Foregleams of Immortality”, p. 18. 
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cover for himself God has revealed through Christ. The 
human mind could not penetrate the vail which hides the 
future from us, but Christ could lift it that we might peer 
within. With triumphant might he rose from the dead, 
and through a period of forty days appeared from time 
to time to many different individuals and under many dit- 
ferent circumstances. The fact of the resurrection was 
made certain to the limit of the power of human testi- 
mony to certify such an event. ‘‘Indeed, taking all the 
evidence together, it is not too much to say that there is 
no single historic incident better or more variously sup- 
ported than the Resurrection of Christ.’ And with the 
establishment of the fact that Christ rose from the dead 
came a clear and satisfying response to the questionings 
of the human heart as to the future. If Christ rose, then 
man shall rise. He said: ‘‘The hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in their graves shall hear His (the Son 
of Man’s) voice, and shall come forth’’, and His rising 
put upon His words the seal of eternal truth. The Cor- 
inthians, questioning as to whether the dead will. really 
rise, were met by Paul with the evidence for this great 
event and a statement of its vital importance. ‘‘But if 
there is no resurrection of the dead’’, he reasoned, 
‘‘neither hath Christ been raised: and if Christ hath not 
been raised, then is our preaching vain, your faith also 
is vain’’. But the suppositions are contrary to fact, and 
he concludes: ‘‘ But now hath Christ been raised from the 
dead, the first fruits of them that are asleep.’ 

How glad we are to accept Paul’s conclusion. It af- 
fords us unlimited satisfaction to have sufficient ground 
for believing that 

‘This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day, the vestibule.’’ 


But it should be resolutely borne in mind that nothing 
less than the resurrection of our Lord could have justified 


“ Westcott, as above, p. 187. 
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us in so believing.” Let him who appreciates what the 
darkness would have been indite the praise of Him who 
sent, and of Him who brought the light that now illumi- 
nates our way. 


IV. Some OTHER QuEsTIONS. 


But the assurance which the resurrection of our Lord 
gives that there is a life beyond the grave, while it affords 
satisfaction, also provokes still further inquiry. If we 
are to live after death, what is the nature of that life? 
How greatly will the individual be changed? And along 
what lines will these changes occur? What will be the 
nature of his environment and his relations thereto? It 
may not be possible to answer these questions to our en- 
tire satisfaction, but the resurrection of Christ has made 
some things certain as to the saved individual in the future 
world. 


1. The Indwidual. 


The resurrection tells us nothing directly concerning 
the future of the unsaved. In fact, all that has been re- 
vealed to us as to the state of the lost hereafter can be 
summed up in a very few exceedingly dreadful state- 
ments. Hnough has been made known to meet every re- 
quirement of faithful warning—enough, indeed, to fill any 
thoughtful soul with horror at the mere suggestion that 
such a fate may be his—but we have been graciously 
spared any statement of details. 

With respect to the redeemed, however, revelation has 
been much more free. We know the saved individual will 


1% “Tf we look within or without we have absolutely no analogy to 
carry our thoughts one step onward into a realm wholly unknown: 
none to show that the soul will exert a power there which has been 
undeveloped or dormant here. Every change which we can follow is 
simply of the earth. Faith, or love, or instinct, may cross the dark 
river, but they go alone: reason cannot follow them. Nay, more: 
reason shows that the visions which they see are merely shadowy 
projections of what we see and feel now.”—Westcott, as above, p. 155. 
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be greatly changed hereafter in many ways. It is permis- 
sible here, however, to call attention only to such changes 
as are revealed or made more certain by the resurrection 
of our Lord. These pertain chiefly to the body. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to our 
Lord’s state during the forty days between the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension. But whether we regard Him as 
entirely perfected from the moment of His rising from 
the tomb, or as gradually passing during the forty 
days from His earthly state to His heavenly, there 
can be no doubt that His body was greatly changed 
from the moment that He emerged from the sepulchre. 
The evangelists make this too evident to admit of ques- 
tion. He appeared and disappeared in ways altogether 
apart from the ordinary. Every line of the post-resur- 
rection narratives is charged with the supernatural. He 
talked with His followers as if He belonged to another 
world. They listened to Him with an attitude of mind 
that indicates a realization of the same fact. 

If, now, we can know in what particulars His body 
was changed, we can know in what particulars ours will 
be changed. We may not be able to attain certainty as to 
the extent of the changes, but we can know along what 
lines they will occur. Fortunately, we are not left to dis- 
cover by our own wisdom the particular ways in which 
Christ’s raised body differed from the one laid in the 
tomb. The inspired apostle to the Gentiles has done this 
for us, and we may feel all the more certainty concerning 
them. He declared concerning the resurrection body of 
the saints—and we cannot believe that he had lost sight 
of the resurrection of Christ, the pivotal fact of his gos- 
pel of which he had just been speaking, when he wrote 
the words: ‘‘It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incor- 
ruption: it is sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory: it 
is sown in weakness; it is raised in power: it is sown a 
natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.’ In these 
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four particulars at least, then, Christ’s raised body dif- 
fered from the one laid in the tomb by Joseph and Nico- 
demus. And in these four particulars at least, we may 
be assured, will the bodies given us in the final state differ 
from the ones we now possess. Each of these particulars 
is of sufficient importance to justify further considera- 
tion. 

This present has ever been a world of decay. The 
opening buds of trees and shrubs are brilliant with beauty 
today and tomorrow begin to fade and die. The leaves 
hold fast to the boughs until the green of the forest gives 
way to the variagated hues of autumn, and then they join 
the myriads of other years in enriching the soil by death. 
The very giants of the forests, which have beheld the rise 
and fall of empires, tremble in the storm and crack and 
erash and moulder with the leaves away. The very hills 
upon which the forests grow, and the towering peaks that 
pierce the clouds above them, are one with the tiniest 
shrub and flower in the process of death. And what is so 
prevalent in the world about us also prevails within Us. 
We bear about with us continually, even while in the best 
of health, the odor of the grave. Our bodies are little 
short of living tombs. Our very strength is a strength 
that comes from death and results in death. To breathe 
is no more certainly to live than it is to die. But here- 
after all will be changed. Corruption will have given 
place to incorruption. The germs of decay will have been 
lost. We shall be clothed no longer with a living death 
but with a deathless life. And who will tell us all that it 
will mean to be thus clothed, to be thus finally released 
from the now constant burden of inner and outer decay? 

Here, also, we bear the marks of dishonor. All are 
imperfect, and all imperfection is dishonorable. The per- 
fectly formed human body is only an ideal. The perfectly 
developed human body has not even been conceived in 
thought. Injury, disease, death belong to us here and 
-eannot be escaped. But our dread and horror of these 
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things brand them as abnormal and dishonorable. At 
best, man’s body in this life is but a rosebud that gives 
promise of great beauty and fragrance and then declines 
and dies. But hereafter our bodies shall be characterized 
by ‘‘glory’’. The word Paul here uses is a strong word 
in New Testament usage. It is used ‘‘of that condition 
with God the Father in Heaven to which Christ was raised 
after He had achieved His work on earth’’.” Again, and 
this is more to the point, it is used of ‘‘the body in which 
His glorious condition is manifested’’.” Can it possibly 
be a missing of the mark to believe that Paul in thus speak- 
ing of the resurrection body has in mind the only appear- 
ance of the risen Lord to Himself? And if not, how sig- 
nificant the words become. The radiance of that ‘‘body 
of His glory’’ was above the radiance of the Syrian noon- 
day sun. It was so great that to face it for only a little 
while left a blindness that only the power of the same 
Christ through Ananias sufficed to remove. It was a 
glory approximating we know not how nearly that glory 
of the Almighty One which no one can behold and live. 
How marvelous will that change be, to be ‘‘sown,in dis- 
honor’’, to be ‘‘raised in glory’’! ‘‘ Beloved, now’are.we 
children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be. We know that if He shall be manifested, we 
shall be like Him; for we shall see Him even as He is.’™ 

Again, at present we are handicapped with weakness. 
We are learning from our own experience that ‘‘the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak’’, as the Lord said. 
We are altogether ready to unite with Paul in declaring 
that when we would do good evil is present with us, and 
the good we would we do not, while the evil we would 
not that we do. And to the extent we have discovered 
our weakness, to that extent has it filled us with sorrow. 
To love the Lord supremely, to hear His voice and long 
intensely to be true to Him, and then to realize that the 


% Thayer, “Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament”. 
1% Thayer, as above. 
1 John 3:2. 
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weakness of the flesh incapacitates the willingness of the 
spirit—who will tell how poignant is the sorrow thus be- 
gotten? And who will declare the joy that lives in the 
firm conviction that hereafter this weakness is to give 
place to power? Then, cleansed and glorified, we shall 
run and not be wearied, we shall walk and not faint. No 
service wili overtax our powers, no emergency will find 
us unprepared. As perfectly as Christ has done and now 
does the will of the Father, so perfectly will we do His 
will also. 

But probably the most comprehensive contrast which 
Paul draws between the present and the resurrection 
body is this last: ‘‘It is sown a natural body; it is raised 
a spiritual body.’’ It would not be easy to find a meaning 
for the terms ‘‘natural body’’ and ‘‘spiritual body’’ as 
here used that would be satisfactory to all, nor is it really 
necessary to our purpose. It will be well worth while, 
however, to look at the terms somewhat carefully. The 
word rendered ‘‘natural’’ comes directly from the Greek 
word for ‘‘soul’’, and is more correctly translated ‘‘psy- 
ehical’’. By ‘‘natural body’’, therefore, Paul evidently 
intended to refer to a body prepared specially for the 
soul, and in which it found a fit dwelling place in this 
world. And if this be the meaning of ‘‘natural body’’, 
then by ‘‘spiritual body’’ he must have meant a body pre- 
pared specially for the spirit, and in which it finds a fit 
dwelling place in the future world. Butif we would think 
clearly at least one other step must be taken. The terms 
‘“soul’’ and ‘‘spirit’’ must be assigned some definite mean- 
ing. And here perhaps we can do no better than to follow 
Professor Vincent, who regards the soul as ‘‘that phase 
of the immaterial principle in man which is more nearly 
allied to the flesh, and which characterizes the man as a 
mortal creature’’; and the spirit as ‘‘that phase’’ of the 
same principle ‘‘which looks Godward, and characterizes 
him as related to God’’.” The ‘‘natural body’’, then, is 


“Word Studies in the New Testament”, Vol. III, p. 282. 
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that in which the lower ‘‘phase of the immaterial princi- 
ple in man”’ finds its proper field of life and development ; 
the ‘‘spiritual body’’, that in which the higher phase of 
the same principle finds its proper field of life and devel- 
opment. And to ‘‘faith’s foreseeing eye’’ this last, as 
Paul puts it in another place, is ‘‘far better’’. The process 
of losing ‘‘this muddy vesture of decay’’ may continue 
to fill us with horror, but the end becomes ever more great- 
ly to be desired. 
‘‘Then shall I see and hear and know 
All I desire or wish below, 
- And every power find full employ, 
In that eternal world of joy.’’ 


2. The Environment. 


It is only to be expected that the resurrection of Christ 
would reveal to us more concerning the nature of the in- 
dividual hereafter than concerning the environment of 
the individual. Indeed, at first it will appear to most 
almost impossible that it should in any way contribute 
to our knowledge or certainty of the conditions under 
which we shall live hereafter. And yet it does so con- 
tribute, and its contribution is not without marked value. 

The resurrection assists us to clearer and more certain 
knowledge of the future environment of the redéemed in 
two ways. First, it makes us more certain that all our 
Lord’s declarations concerning the future of the redeemed 
are true. Attention has already been called to the part of 
the resurrection in assuring us that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the divine Saviour of men. And just as this event assured 
us that Jesus is indeed God’s Son and the world’s Saviour, 
so also it assures us that the things spoken by Him are 
true. 

Not many statements, it is true, can be found in His 
teachings concerning the future environment of the saved, 
but the few are worthy of attention. In His prayer for 
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those who should believe on Him through His disciples’ 
words we read: ‘‘Father, I desire that they also whom 
thou hast given me be with me where I am, that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given me.’” A little 
earlier in that same evening of marvelous revelation of 
Himseif and of the Father, He said to His disciples: ‘‘In 
my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, 
I would have told you; for I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and will receive you unto myself; that where I am, there 
ye may be also.’ ‘Three days before, as He sat on the 
Mount of Olives and told of the judgment that is to come, 
He declared: ‘‘Then shall the King say unto them on His 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.’ Thus the resurrection adds to our assurance 
that hereafter the redeemed are to be united in a great 
kingdom in the Father’s house surrounded by the Son’s 
ineffable glory. 

Secondly, the resurrection reveals, as noted above, 
certain characteristics of the resurrection body. And are 
we not justifiable in assuming that the surroundings in 
which such a body lives will be in harmony with the na- 
ture of the body? It is certainly not to be supposed that 
God will provide less carefully or liberally for us there 
than He has provided here. And if He has determined 
that our future bodies shall be of the nature considered 
above, so pure, so strong, so perfect, surely the environ- 
ment in which we shall spend eternity cannot be less 
glorious than that beheld by John on Patmos. 

Thus by the grace of God the demonstrated helpless- 
ness of man has found relief. The darkness that en- 
shrouded the future has been shot through with light. Our 
Lord’s resurrection has done more than assure us that 
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we shall not cease to live. It has made us certain that we 
shall live in a far more perfect body and glorious en- 
vironment. In the light of this supreme miracle, ‘‘ Death 
is enlisted in the service of Christ’s people; and by de- 
stroying flesh and blood, it enables this mortal to put on 
immortality. The blow which threatens to crush and an- 
nihilate all life breaks but the shell and lets the imprisoned 
spirit free to a larger life. * * * The grave becomes 
the robing room to life eternal.’” At the touch of the 
Son of God the vail has lifted and we are permitted to 
peer into the future and behold far down the eternal ages 
what we shall be. 
“In this pent sphere of being incomplete, 
The imperfect fragment of a beauteous whole, 


For yon rare regions, where the perfect meet, 
Sighs the lone soul. 


“Sighs for the perfect! Far and fair it lies; 
It hath no half-fed friendships perishing fleet, 
No partial insights, no averted eyes, 
No loves unmeet. 


“Something beyond! Light for our clouded eyes! 
In this. dark dwelling, in its shrouded beams, | 
Our best waits masked, few pierce the soul’s disguise; 
How sad it seems! . 


“Something beyond! Ah, if it were not so, 
Darker would be thy face, O brief Today; 
Harthward we’d bow beneath life’s smiting woe, 

Powerless to pray. 


“Something beyond! The immortal morning stands 
Above the night; clear shines her precious brow; 
The pendulous star in her transfigured hands 
Brightens the Now.” 
—Mary Hudson. 


*Dods, “Expositor’s Bible’, 1 Corinthians, ch. 24. 


THE GENEALOGY OF A CHILD OF GOD. 
By A. L. Varn, D.D., PHitapELPHia, Penn. 


The New Testament teaching on the Fatherhood of 
God, and the corresponding relation of humanity to God, 
may be arranged under three heads: First, the Father and 
the Word in the Eternal Trinity; second, the Father and 
the Son in the incarnation of the Word; third, the Father 
and the human child of God in Christ. 


I. 


The first ‘‘Person’’ in the Divine Trinity is called the 
Father and the second Person is called the Word. Neither 
of these names appears in the Old Testament in the per- 
sonal relationship of which we are now thinking. But in 
the New Testament, where the spiritual beginning is men- 
tioned in conjunction with the material beginning (John 
1:1-3 and 1:9-14), the title designating the representing 
Person of the Godhead is Word. Jesus is not called the 
Son of God when viewed in that relation. The Scriptures 
know no ‘‘Eternal Son of God’’. The ‘‘eternal genera- 
tion’’ of former theologians, and perhaps some now, is a 
fiction. The phrase does not occur in the Bible because 
the fact never existed. But the fact of the relation in God 
frequently called Fatherhood and Sonship did exist, and 
they are fundamental and essential in the redemption of 
this world. Itis not a question of fact but of proper terms 
to designate the fact. So let it stand as underlying the 
other two heads of our discussion. 


EL: 


The Word, the Second Person in the Eternal Trinity, 
became the Son of God in the incarnation. This was for 
the specific purpose of human salvation. The Second Per- 
son is the representative of Deity in His activities on earth 
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both in creation and redemption. For the first He ope- 
rated in a way neither requiring nor permitting that in- 
timacy with humanity, in mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy, which is essential in the second. The lost condi- 
tion of mankind through sin made the incarnation neces- 
sary in order to the union of God and man. To accom- 
plish this, the adorable plan of the God of love and law 
required a ‘‘middleman’’ uniting in one consciousness 
the two natures. This was accomplished by God taking 
a relation to a woman, for the production of the unique 
Son, which is taken by a man in the production of an ordi- 
nary child. Any understanding of the spiritual life in 
man which ignores or minimizes this fundamental fact 
and its biological necessity, is spurious and essentially 
incapable of bearing to any man that manifestation of 
divine grace which is needed by every man. So it came 
to pass that Jesus, the Son of Mary, was the Word of 
God become the Son of God by being born of a woman, 
born under the law, begotten by God and commissioned 
to reveal and redeem to the total limit of human need. 
In this way, and in this way only, did the Fatherhood of 
God come into this world. The Word brought it here, 
enfolded in His temporary humiliation and enfolding in 
itself His eternal glory and honor. A Christian is not 
evolved from any ape or the first Adam. He is*evolved 
from the Eternal Life brought into this world by the 
Eternal Word, the Second Adam, Son of God and Son of 


man. 
III. 


A human being becomes a child of God by vital union 
with the Son of God. Jesus spoke to Nicodemus, not 
merely of a ‘‘second”’ birth, of a ‘‘new’’, but of a ‘‘birth 
from above’’, one that comes down from a higher plane 
and imparts to the dead in sin that life which they could 
not secure on any lower plane or through any other power 
or process. (Nicodemus understood Jesus about as well 
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as some expositors and theologians understand Him now, 
just about, some more and some less.) This is the Father- 
hood of God in the New Testament. In our common 
speech the term ‘‘father’’ is often used very loosely, as 
applicable to various kinds of producers. The originator 
of a movement, an organization or an idea, as well as an 
ancestor, is called the father of that which in some sense 
flows from him. If we take the liberties with this word 
in speaking of the relations between God and man, that 
we take elsewhere, we can use it to prove almost anything. 
But we have no such liberty under the guidance of the 
New Testament, for it discriminates definitely and de- 
cisively both by its silence and its utterance. It holds 
the word ‘‘father’’ and its correlated words, ‘‘son’’ and 
‘‘child’’, strictly to the realm of vital relationship with 
Christ, so authorizing its use solely to set forth the fel 
lowship between God and those who are ‘‘in Christ’’ as 
the branch is in the vine. 

The ease with which God the Creator is confused with 
God the Father in some teaching under Christian aus- 
pices argues, to me at least, either very slovenly thinking 
or very shabby spirituality. The Creator made man in 
His image and likeness, as contrasted with the orders of 
life that preceded him. But the image and likeness of a 
thing is not the thing itself and may not be of the same 
substance, but it is something else having in it some ele- 
ment or elements suggesting the original. We call a 
photograph of a man his likeness because it is so like 
him in some particulars evident to the eye that it identi- 
fies him to those who know him as being the original of 
the likeness. In the same way we use the word ‘‘image’’, 
as Jesus asked concerning the picture on the coin, ‘‘ Whose 
image is this?’’ But this image is not the man in any 
particular; it is a bit of metal, or in the photograph a 
scrap of paper subject to destruction by a spark at any 
minute. So when Genesis says that man was made in 
the image and likeness of God, it does not necessarily 
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mean as much as it is usually taken to mean. I am not 
saying or intimating how much it means, but only that if 
we interpret these words in harmony with our interpre- 
tation of them in other relations, we must tone down our 
interpretation of them far below what we frequently as- 
sume them to mean. 

But when we rise into the sky of the New Testament 
we see a sun of another order and a greater glory. Now 
we see a product of God that is ‘‘made a partaker of the 
~ divine nature’’. This places the happy recipient of the 
privilege of this participation in another order of life. 
The human being in Christ differs from the human being 
out of Christ somewhat as a man is different from his 
photograph. How so? Because he now is seen in Christ 
Jesus, the Son of God, who is the Eternal Word of God, 
being thus made a partaker of the divine nature and 
glory. Now the image gives place to the reality, the like- 
ness is supplanted by the life. How great and of what 
kind is*the difference between the likeness of God and the 
life of God? The photograph of a man is at best only 
superficial and subsidiary; but the man himself is life in- 
ternally and profoundly. Herein is some suggestion, at 
least, of the difference between the human image and 
likeness of God in creation and the child of God in re- 
demption; and, whatever limitations may properly be 
placed on the working out in detail of the suggestion, it 
brings us to the threshold of the infinite and the ineffable. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 
Reverend J. M. Arnerrs, Mepang, N. C. 


The welfare of the country church is a standing chal- 
lenge to all who are well-wishers for religion and moral- 
ity, whether they are concerned about country or city. 
This is true because a continuous stream of life flows 
from the country into the city, and the city should be more 
concerned about any poison that may be in this stream of 
human beings than about the pollution of its water sup- 
ply. As go religion and morality in the country, sooner 
or later they will tend in the city. 

But I wish to discuss only one phase of my subject, 
viz.: The challenge of the country church to the young 
minister of today, because it means more for him to re- 
spond to the challenge than for others. This is a five 
fold challenge and its five parts like the fingers make a 
beckoning hand, which challenges the young preacher of 
today to cast in his lot with the country church. 


1. A CHALEENGE Tu Have Part In THE SHAPING OF THE 
LEADERS OF THE LAND. 


It is an old story that a great majority of those who 
lead in business, religion, and politics come from the 
country. Those who fill our legislative halls and posi- 
tions of trust are not as far as the ‘‘third and fourth 
generation’’ from the plow handles. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many of them have actually ‘‘done 
the stunt’’. It is a ‘‘twice told tale’’ that most of our 
religious leaders were reared in the country or are the 
children of pious country parents. At any gathering of 
preachers, one can ask for a show of hands of those who 
have plowed and make it almost unanimous. 

Our leaders come from the country and will continue 
to do so. The reasons for this are ‘‘legion’’. But chief 
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among the reasons is the fact that country life tends to 
produce initiative, therefore men who can lead; city life 
tends to produce imitativeness, therefore men who in the 
main must be led. In The Challenge of the Country, 
Fiske quotes Professor Giddings as saying, ‘‘Genius is 
rarely born in the city. The cities owe the great discov- 
eries and immortal productions to those who have lived 
with nature and simple folks.’’ Emerson says, ‘‘The 
cities would die of the dry-rot, explode and disappear in 
three generations, if it were not for the infusion of new 
blood from the country.’’ The country church, therefore, 
challenges the young minister of today to have part in 
shaping the lives of those who are to lead the world. 


2. A CHALLENGE To Live IN THE CouNTRY AND THEREBY 
Heup to Heat tHe Ruratu Sorest Spor. 


I refer to rural illiteracy and farm tenancy, which Dr. 
EK. C. Branson, Professor of Rural Economics and Rural 
Sociology at the University of North Carolina, declares 
to be ‘‘twin-born social evils’’. They rest like a pall upon 
rural North Carolina and hinder the progress of religion 
more than anything else that I know. While 77 per cent 
of the home-owning farmers of this state are church at- 
tendants, only 42 per cent of farm tenants and farm 
laborers ever darken the church door, or hear the gospel 
preached. Again of all rural illiterates, those adults who 
cannot read and write, only 54 per cent ever attend church, 
while 90 per cent of those trained in high school and 97 
per cent of college graduates are regular church attend- 
ants. But the mere residence of the country pastor in 
the midst of his flock lessens these two evils. I am con- 
vinced that the country preacher can do and say many 
things to help forward social betterment and economic re- 
adjustment without losing a moment from his real mis- 
sion. But rural church surveys, many of which have been 
made, tend to show that the mere residence of the pastor 
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in a rural community inspires many men to seek an edu- 
cation and many to struggle to own their homes, whether 
he ever says a word about education, sanitation, recrea- 
tion, or freedom from economic abomination. Emerson 
says: ‘‘Thou knowest not what argument thy life to thy 
neighbor’s creed hath lent.’’ But the country pastor who 
lives among his people can soon begin to see that his life 
among them has lent ‘an argument in favor of education 
and home owning. He will find that his mere presence 
has inspired with ideals that men begin to live. Some 
one has said, ‘‘ Whatever is in the lily’s heart shines out 
through its face’’, and again Emerson says, ‘‘Devils or 
angels will look out of the windows of our lives’’, these 
are just ways of saying that men live their ideals. The 
preacher who goes to the country to live inspires by his 
mere presence with ideals that tend to heal rural illiteracy 
and farm tenaney—rural North Carolina’s sorest spot. 


3. A CHALLENGE To A REAL CAREER. 


Most men think that the call of the country church is 
a challenge to obscurity—to bury oneself ‘‘in the sticks’’. 
Not long ago a bright young minister who is succeeding 
in the country said to me, ‘‘ Arnette, if I stay much longer 
‘in the sticks’, my friends will think that I am not able to 
rise in the work.’’ But things rural are now ‘‘on the front 
page’’ and that young man is at the top and doesn’t know 
it. More is being thought, said, and written on rural sub- 
jects today than on any subject except the war. There is 
no word found so often in the title of recent books or mag- 
azine articles as the word ‘‘courtry church’’. The man 
who goes to the country church and succeeds will find his 
name ‘‘on the scroll of fame”’ in the next generation. The 
thing has already happened in our midst. One of our 
best beloved went to live by a tumbled-down country 
church and to labor with the Master Builder. He is 
now pastor of a full-time country church. The record 
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of his work together with a cut of his good looking self 
got space in The Country Gentleman sometime ago and 
attracted newspaper comment far and wide. Victor Hugo 
says, ‘‘There is one thing that is stronger than armies, 
that is an idea when its day has come’’. The day of things 
rural has come, therefore, the country church challenges 
the young preacher of today to a real career. 


4, A CHALLENGE To LivE IN THE LIVES OF THE PREACHERS 
oF THE Next GENERATION. 


Fifteen years ago, when the Mt. Zion Association met 
in East Durham, the late Rev. John C. Hocutt sprang to 
his feet in the midst of the work and exclaimed: ‘‘Breth- 
ren, | am not going to die! I am determined not to die!”’ 
What was the matter with the man? Had he suddenly 
become. demented? or had he found the ‘‘ Fountain of 
Youth’’ and laved himself in its waters? He did not long 
leave us in doubt. He said: ‘‘There sits ‘a man who was 
in my Sunday school class, and I tried to teach him ‘Jesus 
Christ whom to know aright is life eternal’, and now he 
is going to preach the gospel and I am going to préach on 
in him. Iam not going to die. There sits aman who used 
to go to school to me and as I taught him mathematics, I 
tried to teach him that ‘the fear of the Lord isthe begin- 
ning of wisdom’, and now he is going to preach the gos- 
pel and I am going to preach on through him. I am not 
going to die. And there sits a man who was converted 
under my ministry. As I held up Jesus the ‘fairest among 
ten thousand’ he caught the vision and now he is going 
to preach the gospel and I am going to preach on through 
him. Brethren, I am not going to die!’’ And though 
dead today, Brother Hocutt is preaching on through three 
as fine young preachers as there are in the land. 

If you want to live on and preach on through the 
preachers of the next generation, you will have to accept 
the challenge of the country church, and become a coun- 
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try pastor like Brother John C. Hocutt, or Brother Josiah 
Hlliot who found Dr. C. L. Greaves and twelve other noble 
fellows in whom he is preaching, or like Rev. J. J. Sher- 
. wood whom Dr. H. C. Moore declares to be the ‘‘ spiritual 
father of sixteen worthy preachers’’. Our preachers 
come from the country. From the community of my own 
country church came more preachers than have ever gone 
out from all the seven Baptist churches of Durham. In 
fact, I have found but one preacher who was actually born 
and reared in Durham and that is Brother Clarence Ross 
of East Durham, while three of those from my home 
church have been pastors in this city. This is in keeping 
with the words of Dr. George W. Truett at the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Nashville: ‘‘I know not what would 
become of our city First churches if it were not for the 
awkward, gawky, country boy, that is now in training in 
the country Sunday school.’’ j 

If you want to touch the preacher of the next genera- 
tion, you must accept the challenge of the country church 
and become a country pastor. 


5. A CHALLENGE TO Live IN AN ENVIRONMENT THAT WILL 
Ewricn Hivery Part or His Berna. 


The environment of the ‘‘church in the valley by the 
wildwood’’, contributes to strength of body. It was there 
that James Whitcomb Riley ‘‘leaped to caress his shad- 
der’’ ‘‘in the worter’’ in ‘‘the old swimmin’ hole’’ and 
‘‘waited for the cat to die’’, while swinging in the lane. 

The ‘‘pathless woods”’ yet to be found in the commun- 
ity of the country church contributes to the enrichment 
of mind. It was hard by the country church that Shakes- 
peare found ‘‘tongues in trees, sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks, and good in everything”’’. 

But above all does the environment of the country 
church give a chance for meditation and bring enrichment 
of soul. It was there that Mrs. Browning found 


“Barth crammed with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.” 
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It was there that Tennyson followed ‘‘'The Brook’’ 


“By many a field and fallow 
And many a fairy-foreland 
Set with willow-weed and mallow.” 


then looked into his own life and exclaimed, ‘‘I am a part 
of all that I have met’’. 


THH BIBLE AND THE AMARNA DOCUMENTS. 
By Wiuu1am W. Everts, Roxsury, Mass. 


Amarna, situated 300 miles up the Nile, was the capital 
of one of the Pharaohs, Amenophis IV. After his death 
Amarna was abandoned and it has been left in ruins to 
this day. In the winter of 1887 an Egyptian peasant 
woman, poking in the ruins for antiques, came across 
some wooden chests which were ready to fall to dust, in 
which she found a stack of more than 300 brick tablets, 
inscribed on both sides and on the edges with signs well 
known to scholars of the Assyrian language. The treas- 
ure was at once seized by the Egyptian government and 
the tablets were deposited in the great libraries of the 
world. At first Renan and Schrader declared the find a 
fake. Sayce dated the documents from 680 B. C., the 
time of Hsarhaddon, when Assyria, as far as was known, 
had first come into touch with Egypt, but it was soon 
ascertained that they were a part of the archives of 
Amenophis IV and of his father, the greatest of all the 
Pharaohs, whose Memnon statue is sung by Homer when 
he tells of Thebes and her 100 gates. Each brick was a 
letter from some viceroy or vassal or royal friend of 
Egypt in Western Asia, from Babylon and Nineveh, 
from Tyre and Sidon, from Damascus and Jerusalem. 
Some of these bricks are 10 x 18 inches and contain 200 
lines, altogether they have as many lines as half of the 
five books of Moses. All of them were written within 20 
years, and thus they focus light on that period of the 
world’s history, a period that had been barren in the 
annals of hither Asia. It is of special interest to stu- 
dents of the Bible because these letters come in between 
the close of Genesis and the opening of Exodus, between 
the careers of Joseph and Moses. Biblical scholars say 
that they are of ‘‘inestimable value’’, the ‘‘most impor- 
tant records ever found in connection with the Bible’’, 
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‘‘the most marvelous of all archeological discoveries in 
Egypt’’, ‘‘the most interesting mass of documents sur- 
viving from early times in the east’’, ‘‘the most valuable 
source of information relative to Egypt and Western 
Asia’’, and, best of all, they are ‘‘real, true documents, 
not oo stories such as are found on ancient 
monuments’’. Thutmosis III had inscribed on the walls 
of Karnak the names of 119 towns which he had captured 
in Palestine, and Ramses II made a similar list. 

The Gee letters, which Amenophis IV received, 
between these two reigns, refer to 130 towns, 100 of which 
have been identified. Shishak invaded Palestine in the 
days of Rehoboam and boasted of 190 towns that he had 
taken. All of these contemporary lists of towns corrobo- 
rate the gazetteer or Doomsday Book, as Dean Stanley 
called it, found in the book of Joshua. Those who deny 
that the book of Joshua is a contemporary document, 
freely admit that the author was an antiquarian who had 
accesS to contemporary documents. The list of names 
found in the Amarna letters which correspond with 
places mentioned in the Bible is too long to be-published 
here, but I will be glad to furnish the names and refer- 
ences to any student who wishes to use them. . 

There is an especial interest attaching to the ruins of 
Lachish, for a letter from Lachish led to the exploration 
of its ruins when a brick tablet of the same period was 
found there. The same result followed in the exploration 
of Taanach near Megiddo. But the supreme interest at- 
taches to the name Jerusalem. At Urusalimu, as it was 
called, there was a viceroy named Abd Chiba, who sent 27 
appeals to Egypt for help against the Hebrews. These 
Hebrews must have been nomads from the desert, Ishmael- 
ites, Amalekites, or Edomites, descendants of Abraham 
the Hebrew. One of their chieftains was called Elimelech, 
a name that recurs in the book of ‘‘Ruth’’. Abd Chiba 
means servant of Chiba. Chiba was a god of the Hittites. 
Ezekiel (16:3) says of Jerusalem, ‘‘thy father was an 
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Amorite and thy mother a Hittite’’. The other old name of 
Jerusalem was Jebus, and the Jebusites were Amorites. 
Dr. Driver says: ‘‘it was commonly supposed that the old 
name of Jerusalem was Jebus, but the Amarna letters 
show that this was not the case.’? Those who argued 
from the statement (Judges 19:10), ‘‘Jebus, which is 
Jerusalem’’, that the writer was not a contemporary be- 
cause he lived when the old name had given way to the 
later name of the city, can use that argument no more. 
The Amorites are mentioned in 21 of the Amarna letters 
as ‘‘Amurru’’. Jacob said to Joseph (Gen. 48:22): ‘‘I 
have given thee a portion which I took out of the hand of 
the Amorite with my sword and with my bow’’, and 
Mamre also, the friend of Abraham, was an Amorite. 

Canaan begat (Genesis 10:15) Sidon, and Heth and 
the Amorite. In the Amarna letters appear Zimrida of 
Sidon, Abd Chiba the Hittite and Aziru the Amorite 
prince in Kinahhi. This is the earliest reference to the 
land of Canaan. That part of the world was known in 
Babylon as Amurru. Another name for Palestine, met 
with in the Amarna correspondence, is Charu, which is 
the same word that is found in the Hebrew of Deuteron- 
omy (1:20; 3:25) to designate the mountain of the Amor- 
ites. 

There is a singular coincidence as to the river Kishon, 
where Sisera gathered 900 chariots of iron (Judges 4: 
13). It was at the same spot, centuries before, that Thut- 
mosis IIT captured 924 chariots of iron. The first use 
horses were put to was to draw chariots, and Pharaoh’s 
horses were imported from the region of the river 
Kishon. 

There was a city named Kirjathsepher or Book City 
(Joshua 15:15), which has caused much trouble to unbe- 
lievers, who would not believe that there were any libra- 
ries in Palestine in the days of Joshua. The papyrus 
Anastasi, written during the reign of the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, translates the name of the town, Bati pupa 
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ira, with the determinative for writing. Kuenen said in 
1866: ‘‘In the days of Moses there was very little writ- 
ing.’’? In 1886, just before the discovery of the Amarna 
letters, Dillmann used the argument that Deuteronomy 
must have been composed long after the events described, 
because ‘‘the author everywhere supposes that the art of 
writing was perfectly common.’’ The Amarna letters 
prove that the art of writing was perfectly common in 
Palestine centuries before Moses was born. For a thou- 
sand years the culture of Babylon had spread over West- 
ern Asia. In one of the letters the Prince of Gebal says: 
‘‘Look at the archives and see how I have conducted my- 
self.’? Though Moore’s commentary on ‘‘Judges’’ ap- 
peared after the discovery of the Amarna letters he per- 
sists in the arbitrary change of Book City to Border City. 
He also stands by the revisers of the Old Testament who 
had changed (Judges 5:14) the ‘‘pen of the writer’’ into 
the ‘‘staff of the marshal’’. Error dies hard. The wit- 
ness Swore that the horse was ten feet high and he will 
not retract his absurd statement. The Amarna letters 
completely refute the view of Wellhausen, Kuenen, and 
Robertson Smith as to the lack of culture in Palestine. 
Smith says (Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 333) : 
‘‘Wor the nomads of Goshen to become civilized inhabi- 
tants of the cities of Canaan is impossible. The Canaan- 
ites with their rough peasant life of nature were on a par 
with the rough Israelites from the desert.’’ - 

The Amarna letters contain much more than lists of 
towns and rulers, they photograph the life of the country. 
Though all were written in Babylonian script, they con- 
tain explanatory notes in dialects different from the 
Semitic of Babylon, showing that the common speech was 
different from that of culture and diplomacy. This ac- 
cords with the impression left by the Bible that the 
Canaanites were not of the same stock as the Hebrews. 

The Amarna letters are full of salutations that sound 
as if taken from the Bible. ‘‘I am the footstool, the dust 
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of the feet of my Lord, the King.’’ Abd Chiba, ruler of 
Jerusalem, uses expressions that remind one of two other 
rulers of that city, Melchizedek and David. ‘‘Neither my 
father nor my mother appointed me in this place but.the 
mighty arm of the King.’’ ‘‘The King has put his name 
on Jerusalem forever. Therefore, he cannot forsake the 
land of Jerusalem.’’ Prince Tagi uses language like that 
of the Psalmist: ‘‘Though we arise to heaven or descend 
into the earth, still our heads are in thy hands.’’ The 
sending of messengers from Babylon to inquire after the 
health of Hezekiah is recalled as we read of the complaint 
of Burnaburias, king of Babylon, because the king of 
Egypt had not sent an embassy to inquire after his health. 
He was not satisfied until an envoy showed him on the 
map how far away Egypt was and that news of his sick- 
ness could not have reached Amenophis. The same king 
demands that the Egyptians who had murdered his mes- 
sengers should be put to death. ‘‘Let the blood which 
they shed come back on them.’’ The suffering of the fam- 
ily of Achan for Achan’s sin was in accord with Egyptian 
penology, for Amenophis IV writes to Aziru: ‘‘If you 
continue unfriendly you shall die, you and your family.’’ 

Most of the idols that the Israelites were commanded 
to destroy are mentioned in the Amarna letters, such as 
Dagon and Moloch, Baal and Ashera, Nebo and Mam- 
mon, Shemesh and Rimmon. 

The Amarna letters help us to understand the con- 
quest of Canaan by Joshua. Amenophis III had driven 
the armies of Babylon east of the Euphrates and the 
armies of the Hittites north of Damascus, and had com- 
plete control of the iand of Canaan. His son, Amenophis 
IV, was a weak ruler and neglected the petty principali- 
ties into which the country was divided. The letters are 
full of complaints and mutual jealousies. Up and down 
the length and breath of the land there was civil war, a 
battle of kites and crows. When the great Ramses II 
ascended the throne, he too kept Babylon and Assyria 
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east of the Euphrates and forced the Hittites to remain 
north of Damascus. The treaty between Ramses and 
his rival, the king of the Hittites, was inscribed on a 
silver plate and brought to Egypt and a copy of it has 
been found in Boghaz Koi in Cappadocia, the capital of 
the Hittites. It not only fixed the boundary line between 
the two empires but it also secured an alliance for mutual 
defense and promulgated a fugitive slave law, guarding 
the returned runaway slave against punishment by death 
for himself, his wife, or his children, and against mutila- 
tion of eyes, ears, lips, hands, or feet. The custom of 
mutilating captives prevailed in the East for a thousand 
years, for when Alexander the Great reached Persepolis, 
he found 800 Greeks who had lost hand or foot, ear or 
nose by the cruel punishment of the Persians. One thou- 
sand gods and goddesses of both empires were invoked 
as witnesses to give to the keeper of the treaty, health, 
long life, offspring, land, and servants, and to punish the 
violator of the treaty in his house, his land, and his ser- 
vants. The Hittites were the first to violate the treaty, 
for when Mernephthah succeeded Ramses II, they, called 
on the northern races to combine against Egypt, from 
Lycia, Mysia, Caria, Paphlagonia, and Mesopotamia, 
from the Troad, Sardinia, Etruria, and Lybia. ‘Professor 
Petrie found in the ruins of the temple of Mernephthah 
a stele of Amenophis III on the backside of which Mer- 
nephthah had inscribed 28 lines of a song of triumph over 
these enemies. ‘‘The Hittites are quieted. Gaza is taken. 
Jenoam is brought to nought. Askelon is carried. Pales- 
tine sits like a widow. Israel has no seed.’’ This is the 
first reference to Israel on the monuments, and the de- 
terminative used designates not a land but a people. 
Israel may well have escaped while the Egyptians were 
fighting against the Lybians and the northern pirates 
who had invaded the delta of the Nile. As Israel had dis- 
appeared in the desert of Sinai, the monarch could think 
of no more fitting words to describe their condition than 
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to say that they were without seed. Before the forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness were over the power 
of Egypt was broken. She had cleared Palestine of Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, and Hittites, and then withdrew her- 
self, leaving none but seven petty tribes of Canaanites to 
dispute the ground with Joshua. Joshua met no great 
antagonist. It was not till the time of Samson and Saul 
that the Philistines sailed from Crete and conquered the 
country. 

The Amarna letters give us the names of the kings 
who were ruling Egypt, Babylon, and ‘Assyria at that 
time. As each of those empires kept careful records of 
the years of each dynasty and of each king, it will not be 
long before these three eras will be brought into harmony 
with each other and the Amarna letters will be the means 
of bringing order out of the confusion in which ancient 
chronology still flounders. In Egypt the testimony of 
the monuments and of the historian Manetho has been 
set aside and dates have been determined independently 
by appeal to astronomy, to the rising of the dog star and 
of the new moon. Mahler, explaining the plague of dark- 
ness by an eclipse of the sun, thinks he knows the year, 
the month, and the day of that event, March 27, 1335 
B. C. He overlooks the fact that the darkness covered 
Egypt only, not the land of Goshen where the Israelites 
were living in the light. The result of the appeal to as- 
tronomy has led to wide disagreement among historians. 
Lehmann says that Mahler’s astronomical views must be 
treated like any other hypothesis. Wiedemann declares 
that ‘‘dates are fixed only as far back as 664 B. C. Be- 
fore that point up tc 1750 B. C. dates may be wrong 200 
years, and still earlier dates differ 1,000 years.’’ Follow- 
ing the sothic era, determined by the rising of the dog 
star, the 13th dynasty began either in 1786 B. C. or in 
3246 B. C. Petrie says that logically the date of the 18th 
dynasty should be fixed 120 years earlier than the gener- 
ally accepted date. Lauth puts Ramses II of the 19th 
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dynasty, 230 years earlier than the commonly accepted 
date. This confusion is due largely to the question 
whether more or less of the early dynasties were contem- 
porary with each other. With such disagreement among 
scholars, Budge says that there can be no science of the 
chronology of Egypt. 

As to the chronology of ancient Babylon there is com- 
ing to be an agreement as to the date of the reign of Ham- 
murabi. L. W. King, Lehmann, Rost, Ranke, Hommel, 
and Eduard Meyer have agreed on about 1950 B. C. This 
is a date that nearly harmonizes with the chronology of 
the Bible, for Hammurabi was none other than Amraphel, 
the contemporary of Abraham. The book of Exodus 
(12:40) records the years of Israel in Egypt as 430. The 
book of I Kings (6:1) reckons 480 years from the exodus 
from Egypt to the building of the temple in the fourth 
year of King Solomon. The fourth year of Solomon is 
fixed by Hommel as 958 B. C., a date that agrees with the 
‘Greek historians who put the reign of Solomon’s friend, 
Hiram, king of Tyre, from 969 to 936 B. C. Adding 480 
and 430 to “958, we find as the date the Bible gives to 
Jacob’s entry ite Egypt the year 1868 B. C. Adding to 
this figure the 180 years of Isaac, we meet with Abraham 
in the year 2048 B. C., a date between 2100 B» C., which 
Oppert and Winckler have agreed upon for the rule of 
Hammurabi and_1950 B. C. the more generally accepted 
year. When Egyptologists agree among themselves as 
to who was the pharoah contemporary with Hammurabi 
it will be an easy matter to determine the date of Ameno- 
phis IV of the Amarna letters and of Ramses II, the 
pharaoh of the oppression and of Mernephthah, the 
pharaoh of the exodus. 


BUNYAN’S IMPRISONMENTS: A LEGAL STUDY. 
ReverenpD W. T. Waurriey, Pu.D., Drorrwicn, Eneuanp. 


There has long been confusion as to the number of 
times that Bunyan was imprisoned, the charges under 
which he was convicted, the jails in which he was confined. 
The following study presents a new authoritative docu- 
ment which settles how, why, and where he was originally 
imprisoned, and shows that he was not released in 1666. 
It analyses the various laws under which prosecution 
was possible, and shows that Bunyan was probably ar- 
rested twice in 1675 on two different charges. The policy 
and humanity of the laws are not expatiated on; the 
study is critical, not homiletic. While for the second 
time material is thus offered for correcting future edi- 
tions of Dr. Brown’s great biography, it is with hearty ap- 
preciation of that work, which will remain the standard. 


Tue ConventTICcLE Act, 1593. 


With the return of Charles II, several ancient laws 
were brought to mind again, including the First Conven- 
ticle Act, 35 Elizabeth cap. I., An Act to retain the queen’s 
subjects in obedience; this had been continued four times, 
and had been made permanent since 1624. Any person 
absenting himself from his parish church for a month 
might be committed to prison and could not be bailed out, 
until he made public submission in a book kept by the 
minister, and certified to the bishop. If he remained ob- 
stinate for three months he might be warned by the bishop 
or by any justice of the peace, and might be brought to 
quarter sessions to abjure the realm, 7. e., to go straight 
to a specified port and proceed into permanent exile. If 
he refused to do this, he was to be adjudged a felon, and 
was to suffer death without benefit of clergy. This law 
had been no dead letter; Francis Johnson and his friends 
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had been transported to the gulf of St. Lawrence under 
it, Copping and Thacker had been hanged. But for many 
years it had been forgotten, and England had lately seen 
a large measure of liberty as to conventicles. | 

Bunyan was one of the first to find that it was again 
in force; on November 12, 1660, a county justice com- 
mitted him for trial. Paul Cobb, clerk of the peace, was 
then sent to him to explain what the next steps would be; 
he thus came to understand that after conviction he 
might be served with a formal citation, which must issue 
in conformity, exile, or death. When he was brought 
up at the Christmas quarter sessions and charged, 
he puzzled the court by declining to plead either guilty 
or not guilty. Until he uttered one or the other of those 
formulas, the trial could not proceed, and though he does 
not seem to have intended a deadlock, his lengthy expla- 
nations were not reducible to either plea. 

The chairman was Sir John Kelynge, newly created 
serjeant at law; he fell back upon a suggestion made in 
the thirteenth century by Bracton, and laid it down that 
if the prisoner would not condense his answer, would per- 
sist in a lengthy explanation, would not utter either con- 
cise formula, then this conduct should be regarded as 
tantamount to a confession. He ordered the clerk to re- 
cord this, and sent Bunyan to prison as convicted under 
the first clause of the Conventicle Act. Here is an ac- 
count of the matter, as given by that very clerk of the 
peace on December 10, 1670. 


IMPRISONED TILL ConFormity, 1660. 


‘‘One Bonyon was indicted upon the Statute of 35 
Elizabeth, for being at a Conventicle. He was in prison, 
and was brought into Court and the indictment read to 
him; and because he refused to plead to it, the Court or- 
dered me to record his confession, and he hath lain in 
prison upon that conviction, ever since Christmas Ses- 
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sions, 12 Chas. IJ. And my Lord Chief Justice Keelinge 
was then upon the Bench, and gave the rule, and had the 
like, a year ago, against others. Bonyon hath petitioned 
all the Judges of Assize, as they came the Circuit, but 
could never be released. And truly, I think it but reason- 
able that if any one do appear, and afterwards will not 
plead, but that you should take judgment by nihil dicit, or 
confession.’’ 

This document, whose later information will be con- 
sidered in due course, was sent by Paul Cobb to Roger 
Kenyon, clerk of the peace for Lancashire, apparently 
as a guide to procedure, in 1670. It has lain unnoticed 
among the Kenyon family papers, till it was transcribed 
and printed in 1894 for the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. Yet the transcriber and editor did not notice the 
interest of the letter, whether on the legal side, or on the 
personal: indeed he did not recognize the name, and con- 
fusing o with the antique form e, he printed it Benyon. 

It is not correct to say that Bunyan was kept a pris- 
oner in defiance of habeas corpus. Nobody ever tried to 
obtain that writ on his behalf; and on the facts being 
stated no judge would have seen even a prima facie case 
to issue it. He had had an open trial, and was sentenced 
to exactly what the law provided—imprisonment till he 
conformed. 

There was however a method of forcing the pace, and 
this was taken in perfectly legal form. If the prisoner 
did not conform within three months, ‘‘every such of- 
fender, being thereunto warned or required by any jus- 
tice of the peace of the same county where such offender 
shall then be, shall upon his corporal oath before 


quarter sessions . . . orattheassizes . . . abjure 
this realm . . . andif any suchoffender . . .. shall 
refuse . . . [he] shall be adjudged a felon and shall 


suffer.’? Cobb therefore was sent, not in a semi-official 
capacity, but in full official capacity, to warn him on 
April 13, and require him to appear at the next quarter 
sessions. 
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But this plan was balked by the coronation on April 
23, when by proclamation Charles offered pardon to 
many classes of prisoners, including those in Bunyan’s 
case, if they would sue out their pardon within a year. 
So that there was a blocking of the abjuration proceed- 
ings till April 23, 1662, and we never hear again of their 
being pursued. It is necessary to point out that Charles 
did not order the jail doors to be opened, he invited pris- 
oners to apply for pardon. If we come to strict law, the 
justices had, as we have said, a perfect right to keep Bun- 
yan in prison, having preferred a plain charge and given 
a fair trial, and passed the appropriate sentence. 

Bunyan himself wrote an account of what followed, 
which was not printed till 1765. His wife went to London 
and consulted ‘‘lord Barkwood’’—one of Oliver’s lords? 
—who did not give her the £30 to sue out pardon, but 
after consulting other lords, referred her to the judges of 
assize. The pathetic scenes at Bedford in August are 
well known, but we are intent on law, not pathos. Jus- 
tice Hale, when he understood the state of affairs, lived 
up to the spirit of Chief Justice Hyde: ‘‘ My brethren and 
myself are to see that you suffer nothing for your want 
of knowledge in matter of law.’’ Hale showed her that 
there were three courses open; she might go straight to 
the king, she might sue out a pardon, she might apply for 
a writ of error. This third alternative has not been criti- 
cised ; evidently it related to Kelynge’s new ruling, which 
might prove to be bad law. Bunyan being but a layman 
in such matters, did not grasp the full meaning here, 
though fortunately he preserved the words. 

The initiative rested with him during the year of grace, 
and he was even allowed out of prison by the jailor, so 
that not only did the church in September and October 
send him visiting, but he even went to London to consult 
on his best course. Hale had said that writ of error would 
be the cheapest procedure, but Bunyan was not rich, and 
lawyers would hardly be eager to champion an obscure 
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mechanic, even with such a novel point to argue. He did 
nothing, yet the Christmas quarter sessions of 1661-2 
could not act as the year was not up. 

Then Bunyan, probably in mere ignorance, compli- 
cated things more. He induced the jailor to put down 
his name on the calendar of people awaiting trial for 
felony at the Assize in March. His own story merely 
states the fact, and it is not easy to see whether even 
when he wrote he had realized the absurdity of this. Paul 
Cobb, clerk of the peace, when he found it out, was indig- 
nant. Bunyan was not awaiting trial, he had been tried 
and convicted; if he intended to challenge the legality of 
Kelynge’s ruling, that was a matter to be argued out by 
lawyers at Westminster; if he intended to move for a 
habeas corpus, that also must be done at Westminster. 
So Cobb blotted his name out of the calendar, and there 
was no hearing before the judge. Bunyan seems to have 
anticipated Mr. Bumble in the immortal conclusion that 
the law was an ass, and he ended his detailed story with 
this fiasco. Meantime there were curious and rapid de- 
velopments in procedure, which must be noted. 

Kelynge had been rapidly waxing in importance.’ As 
a lawyer he had been advising with the judges on the trials 
of the Regicides; he had been a counsel for the prosecu- 
tion on the trial of Sir Henry Vane, and also on that of 
John James, the Baptist minister, for treason.” On this 
latter occasion, James also declined at first to plead, but 
was frightened at length to comply by the vague threats 
of the judge that ‘‘worse things would follow’’. Kelynge 
was now member of parliament for Bedford, and was at 
this moment drafting the new Act of Uniformity; he was 
far too busy to attend to a petty prisoner in the country. 

On June 18, 1663, Kelynge was raised to the bench. 
Here he may have pointed out to his brethren the possible 
advantage of his plan when no regular plea was entered. 


1Foss: “Judges of England” (1804, VII, 1387). 
2“State Trials’ (VI, 74). 
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On October 9, 1664, Chief Justice Hyde laid it down, and 
curiously enough against another Baptist, Benjamin 
Keach, ‘‘If you refuse to plead guilty or not guilty, lL 
shall take it pro confesso and give judgment against you 
accordingly.’” 

Bunyan was petitioning the judges at every assize, 
says Cobb; but there was nothing for them to do. He was 
convicted and in prison; at any moment he might make 
formal submission and come out; he declined, and the law 
was clear that he must stay in till he submitted. 

At this time the draconic nature of the Elizabethan 
Conventicle Act was brought into prominence. Several 
Buckingham justices had arrested so many people that the 
Aylesbury jail was filled, and two houses were taken to 
accommodate the overflow. Ten men and two women, 
taken at Baptist worship in Aylesbury, were there exactly 
in Bunyan’s plight. But whereas no Bedfordshire justice 
was now forcing the issue, one Farrow had the twelve 
brought up to abjure the realm at quarter sessions. As 
they declined, they were sentenced to death, quite legally, 
and all their property was at once seized, as tonvicted 
felons. The son of one of them, Thomas Monck, ‘‘ Mes- 
senger’’ for the district, rode at once to London, and 
through Kiffin obtained an introduction to Chancellor 
Clarendon, cousin of Chief Justice Hyde. He promptly 
told Charles, who was surprised to hear that such a sen- 
tence was possible, and instantly issued a reprieve. On 
July 20, 1663, a formal warrant was given to the judges 
of assize to deliver to the sheriff, authorizing their re- 
lease. 


A Temporary CoNvVENTICLE Act, 1664-1668. 


This made it clear that some alteration of the law was 
necessary, for public opinion would hardly tolerate the 


*“State Trials” (VI, 705). 

‘“State Papers, Domestic” (77, 26). The story was told from 
the prisoners’ side in 1715, and printed by Crosby (II, 181), with com- 
ment showing his ignorance of Bunyan’s case. 
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execution of conventiclers wholesale. But Clarendon and 
Sheldon desired penalties as severe as possible, for by 
this time there were thousands of men sympathizing with 
the ejected ministers, and attending on their preaching. 
The Declaration of Indulgence issued on December 26, 
1662 had been rendered futile by Clarendon in the spring, 
when he induced the lords to drop a bill based on it. An 
impeachment of him in July, 1663, had failed, and in his 
triumph he carried a new temporary Conventicle Act on 
May 17, 1664, to hold for three years from the end of the 
current session and to the end of the session then existing. 

Now the fifth section of this new act incorparted 
Kelynge’s method of dealing with a person who did not 
plead: *‘If such offender shall refuse to plead the general 
issue, or to confess the indictment, . . . such offender 
shall be transported beyond the seas to any of his maj- 
esty’s foreign plantations (Virginia and New England 
only excepted) there to remain seven years.’’ It would 
be a nice legal point, whether Bunyan, convicted under 
the Elizabethan act, could be transported under the new 
act. As on November 21, 1665, Kelynge succeeded Hyde 
as chief justice of the King’s Bench, any application there 
for a habeas corpus or a writ of error was not likely to 
succeed. 

It still was possible for the bishop or for any officious 
justice to serve Bunyan with a citation under Elizabeth’s 
act; the possibility was kept before him, for he wrote in 
his Prison Meditations of 1665: 


When they do talk of banishment, 
Of death, or such-like things; 

Then to me God sends heart’s content, 
That like a fountain springs. 


Next year he published his Grace Abounding, at sec- 
tion 319 of which he mentioned his then condition. They 
‘did sentence me to perpetual banishment because I re- 
fused to conform. So being again delivered up to the 
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jailer’s hands, I was had home to prison, and there have 
lain now above five year and a quarter.’’ This makes it 
plain that he was not quite clear in his mind, or else not 
exact in expression: he was really in prison till he con- 
formed, and banishment was only a future contingency, 
after another appearance in court. 


No ReEwease in 1666. 


We now arrive at a second point; whether Bunyan was 
released at all in or before 1666, as was asserted by his 
biographer of 1692. ‘‘The act of indulgence to dissenters 
being allowed, he obtained his freedom by the interces- 
sion of some in trust and power, that took pity of his suf- 
ferings; but within six years afterward he was again 
taken up, viz., in the year 1666, and was then confined for 
six years more.’’ ‘This statement contains an obvious 
error; there was no act of indulgence to dissenters whether 
in 1660 or 1666; not till 1689. Possibly the error arose 
out of confusion with the declaration of October 25, 1660, 
conflated with the declaration of indulgence~in 1672, 
which this biographer does not mention, but which did 
coincide with his release that year. The statement also 
raises a legal difficulty; if Bunyan were regularly taken 
up again in 1666, he must have been tried again before 
any fresh incarceration; and this would probably be un- 
der the temporary or second Conventicle Act of 1664. 
Now this provided far lighter penalties than Elizabeth’s 
act, imprisonment in England could not exceed six months 
at once. But admittedly Bunyan was in prison from 
1666 to 1672; therefore he was not convicted under this 
conventicle act. The biographer of 1692 is not to be 
credited in contradiction of the clerk of the peace in 1670, 
who wrote on a point he thoroughly understood, both for 
fact and law: ‘‘He hath lain in prison upon that convic- 
tion ever since Christmas sessions, 12 Chas. II.’’ If 
there is a word of truth in the story told twenty years 
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later, it may be that in the general confusion caused by 
the plague which raged in Bedford during 1666, he was 
irregularly allowed to leave the prison for a brief space; 
but even this seems forbidden by Bunyan’s words in his 
revised section 319, presently to be cited. 

On May 9, 1668, the houses adjourned, without renew- 
ing the conventicle act; despite the Elizabethan act, con- 
venticles at once met again openly. The Bedford church 
resumed keeping minutes on September 9, and we find 
that the jailers were again complaisant toward prisoners, 
for Bunyan was sent on visits in November, 1668, Sep- 
tember and November, 1669, and that he attended meet- 
ings in January and April, 1670. 


THe Permanent ConventIcLE Act, 1670-1813. 


In the spring of 1670, a third conventicle act was passed 
far milder than that of Elizabeth, or even than the recent 
one of 1664, therefore more likely to be enforced. It was 
to come into force on May 10, and be permanent; it really 
did remain law till 1813. Imprisonment was no longer 
prescribed, but only fines: a preacher paid £20 the first 
time, £40 thereafter; the host paid £20; each worshiper 
five shillings the first time, ten thereafter; and the fines 
of worshipers could be pooled and collected from any at 
a total not exceeding £10 each. Informers were stimulated 
with one-third of the proceeds, parishes with another 
third; magistrates and officers were liable to heavy fines 
if they declined to act at the call of an informer. 

Such was the new law when the clerk of the peace for 
Bedfordshire wrote to the clerk of the peace for the coun- 
ty of Lancaster as to procedure. Kelynge’s rulings had 
been given in 1660 and 1669, when only Elizabeth’s act 
was in force; yet they would hold for a refusal to plead 
to a charge under the permanent act, or indeed any other. 

Sheldon indeed sent out a whip to his bishops to see 
that the act was enforced, and there was a severe outbreak 
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of persecution. But after the bold robbery of the regalia 
and the great seal in May, 1671, Colonel Blood convinced 
Charles that his crown, if not his life, was in danger. 
From August onward, it was increasingly clear that 
Charles was preparing a scheme of indulgence. On De- 
cember 21 the Bedford church in full meeting appointed 
Bunyan pastor, and he there and then accepted the office 
and was installed. Obviously, the jailers were swimming 
with the tide and permitting him short excursions. 


Tue Quaker Parpon or SepremsBer, 1672. 


We turn now to this other matter, his release from 
prison. In January, 1669-70, the fisherman who after the 
battle of Worcester had set Charles ashore in Normandy, 
got access to him, and began pleading for freedom to his 
friends, of whom he produced a list of 110. Other Quak- 
ers joined in pressing the matter, and soon after the 
declaration of March 15, Whitehead had a regular hear- 
ing at the council board. As a result, letters were sent 
out on March 29, 1672, requiring the sheriffs te return 
the names of all Quakers in prison. On May 8 there were 
produced, sorted into four classes; enquiry was directed 
to make sure that no private person would be wronged by 
releasing any, and an order was given to prepare a par- 
don freeing ‘‘all those persons called Quakers, now in 
prison for any offence Committed, relating only to his 
Matie and not to the prejudice of any other person’’, of 
whom 471 were scheduled.’ 

The same day a petition was put in by Bunyan and six 
others, professing to be imprisoned for ‘‘being an Con- 
venticles and Non-conformity’’. It was referred to the 
sheriffs for report, and on May 17 it was minuted that the 
sheriffs certified the truth of the petition, and that there- 
fore these names might be added to the Quaker pardon. 


5 Register of the Privy Council, in Offor, “Works of John Bun- 
yan (I, xciv. ff). 
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In June a warrant issued to prepare the pardon, and in 
September a further order was given that the fees should 
not be charged to each person (in which case Bunyan 
would be no further on than in 1661) but that the whole 
pardon should pass for one set of fees. It was dated 
September 13, 1672, and the Quakers had duplicates pre- 
pared to show at all assizes and quarter sessions, so that 
prisoners might be freed at the first opportunity in each 
county. <A letter of Ellis Hookes to Margaret Fox on 
October 1 implies that none were yet freed; on October 6 
Bunyan produced his license to the mayor of Leicester, 
and preached there that Sunday. Subsequent editions 
of Grace Abounding were altered in section 319 to say 
that he had lain in prison ‘‘complete twelve years’’, which 
is nearly accurate, as he had been committed November 
12, 1660; it corrobrates Cobb’s letter and quite disproves 
the allegation that he had been released formally in 1666. 

In February, 1672-3 a bill of indulgence was intro- 
duced, and the Commons told the king that he could not 
suspend penal statutes in matters ecclesiastical but by 
act of parliament. The trial of strength ended by Charles 
canceling the declaration, breaking the seal to it with 
his own hand in March, and by the bill being lost by dis- 
agreement between the two houses. No new licenses were 
granted after February 3, and the question soon arose as 
to the value of those already issued; were they mere waste 
paper, as given under the authority of a canceled declara- 
tion, or had the holders acquired vested interests? The 
pardon was on a sure foundation, and Bunyan could not 
be sent back to prison on the conviction of 1660, but how 
about the act of 1670? 

Informers were eager for their share of fines, so they 
threatened constables and magistrates with the £100 fine 
if they would not swoop on conventicles; the justices of 
Oxford notified in quarter sessions that the act was in full 
force, the king having no power to suspend it. To this 
the council responded on June 13 with an order to those 
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justices to leave matters of state alone.” And parliament, 
having compelled Charles to recede from his position that 
he as governor of the Church was competent to deal with 
all matters ecclesiastical by his sole authority, was con- 
templating some measure of indulgence, or even of com- 
prehension. For a year or two things were in a very un- 
certain condition. Oliver Heywood tells how two bailiffs 
turned informers, but were baffled and were indicted for 
perjury, having true bills found against them at Leeds 
and York in August, 1674." But in October the king con- 
sulted the bishops as to his course, and on February 3, 
1674-5 he put out a proclamation ordering the execution 
of the penal laws, expressly disclaiming that conventicles 
were tolerated, and even asserting that ‘‘His Licenses 
were long since Recalled’’.. This last word seems used 
loosely to mean ‘‘Rendered valueless’’, for some were 
never returned, and may still be seen in museums and pri- 
vate hands and borough archives. 


ARRESTED UNDER THE CONVENTICLE Act, 1675. 


After this, Bunyan had short shrift. On March 4, 
1674-5 thirteen county magistrates signed a warrant to 
the constables of Bedford to arrest ‘‘John Bunnyon of 
your said towne’’ and bring him before any county justice 
to answer for preaching repeatedly during the last month 
at a conventicle.’ Since the rediscovery of this warrant 
in 1887, it has been highly valued, and part of its interest 
is due to the supposition that it was the instrument re- 
sponsible for the imprisonment during which he wrote 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. This is quite untenable. The 
warrant is simply to arrest him and bring him up to some 
county justice to answer for preaching, and to do and re- 
ceive as law and justice should appertain. Perhaps the 
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less said about justice the better; but the law enjoined 
only £40 fine, and no prison. If it be thought that he 
might refuse to pay, and might be committed for con- 
tempt, the answer is that whether or no he refused, the 
law provided that the fine might be levied on his goods 
and chattels; if it be said that these were in the borough 
and not in the county, the law provided that the county 
magistrates need only certify the conviction to the bor- 
ough magistrates, and they must levy. If it be said that 
by some shortage in the chattels the levy would not fetch 
£40, and then he were sued for the debt (and he knew this 
process, for he puts it into the mouth of Hopeful) and 
east into prison till he paid, then the reply is that the 
county magistrates would commit him to his old home, 
the county jail; whereas the tradition is constant that he 
wrote his great book in the town jail. Bunyan was thor- 
oughly alive to areas of jurisdiction, as appears from his 
statement that when Christian and Hopeful had reached 
the King’s highway, they were safe, ‘‘because they were 
out of his jurisdiction”’. 

Under these circumstances we must look frien” for 
some other law under which Bunyan could be sent to 
prison. Five years later an ingenious device was prac- 
ticed in Lancashire on those who held conventicles; they 
were indicted for a riot and unlawful assembly. And this 
very idea had been mooted in parliament in November, 
1670. It is tempting to think that Bunyan once again 
provided a leading case told by Paul Cobb to Roger Ken- 
yon. But another solution is more probable, the route 
through excommunication, which is indeed mentioned by 
Asty on the authority of Sir John Hartopp, though he 
blunders doubly as to the date: ‘‘Mr. John Bunyan had 
been confined to a gaol for twelve years upon an excom- 
munication for Noncomformity . . . soon after the dis- 
eovery of the Popish Plot.’’ 
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ImprisoneD as Excommunicate, 1676? 


Imprisonment on excommunication was no novelty in 
Bedford. In the latter part of 1669 this church ordered 
Bunyan to write a letter of sympathy to Harrington, who 
had gone away to avoid being taken in this way. That 
same year a return had been made to Sheldon that Rich- 
ard Laundy senior was (or rather, ought to have been) 
in Bedford jail on the writ De Excommunicato Capiendo.” 
Now this writ would issue from chancery if the bishop 
certified that forty days had elapsed since the excommuu- 
ication had been published in the church, and specified the 
offense, such as refusing to have a child baptized, declin- 
ing to receive the communion or to come to public divine 
service. All these three alternatives could truthfully be 
certified, for the present writer has shown that there is 
no evidence Bunyan had any child christened after 1654." 
Bishop Fuller, who had acted in the case of Laundy, was 
dead by April, 1675; if he acted in imprisoning Bunyan, 
it would be one of his latest official deeds. His successor, 
Thomas Barlow, was elected May 14, but not consecrated 
till June 27, and anything done meanwhile would be by 
subordinates. Dr. Brown has pointed out that the town 
jail was unused since 1671, and that on May 13, the cor- 
poration ordered it to be rebuilt. It seems to follow that 
Bunyan was not in prison then; and it follows further 
that Barlow was responsible for at least one of the steps 
which led him thither. If Barlow was ordered by the 
chancellor to take steps toward the release, it would be 
on the terms that two men would give bonds for Bunyan’s 
conforming within six months. Of course no one in his 
senses would expect Bunyan to do within half a year what 
he had declined to do for twelve years; but Bunyan had 
friends well accustomed to have their shops raided, and 
to have bonds estreated would hardly be worse. So Asty 
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says this course was actually adopted, ‘‘but little thanks 
to the bishop’’. 

It is to be regretted that no document is discoverable 
to verify the statement. The Act Books of the Consistory 
Court of Lincoln are missing for the years 1675 and 1676, 
and a search through the Controlment Rolls at the Record 
Office is no more fruitful. 

The six months which were the traditional period of 
this imprisonment, had been used not only in writing 
“Instruction for the Ignorant’’, and the ‘‘Strait Gate’’, 
but also in beginning a sort of religious novel, a new 
species of literature. Completed after release, it was 
handed about for criticism, as the prefixed Apology nar- 
rates; and despite advice to suppress it, after much delay 
he decided to issue it, the publisher registering the Pual- 
grim’s Progress in December, 1677. Three editions in a 
year settled the question of its popularity, and henceforth 
Bunyan was no local tinker, but one of the most favorite 
writers and preachers in the land. For the rest of his 
life, no one cared to incur the odium of putting him in 
prison again; and it was even surmised that King James 
thought of offering him some public trust, when he was 
displacing Paul Cobb from being alderman. 

The result of this examination is then to revise the 
accepted story of the long imprisonment in two respects. 
First, his conviction in 1660 depended on a new rule as 
to pleading, which was laid down to meet his case, was 
very doubtful law, was not agreed with by the judges till 
its originator was on the King’s Bench, and remained so 
dubious that a statute was passed deciding the point. 
Second, he was not released in 1666 by any legal method, 
if at all. It also seems likely that whatever was the imme- 
diate issue of the county warrant in 1675 for preaching at 
a conventicle, his imprisonment that year was due to ex- 
communication by the bishop of Lincoln. 


HAVE THE ANGELS DISAPPEARED FROM THE 
EARTH? 


By Proressor Joun R. Sampsy, D.D., LL.D., Lovutsviuez, 
is: 


According to the Bible story, angels were frequent 
visitors to earth from the days of Abraham (2000 B. C.) 
to the close of the New Testament period (100 A. D.). 
There are distinct intimations of their presence in the 
earth in the cycles before Abraham, and there are many 
plain predictions that they will be present at the end of 
the present age. Is it possible, however, that they have 
left our world to itself for the present? 

If one may judge from the paucity of references to 
~ angels in the current religion literature, it would seem 
that the doctrine of angels is a negligible factor in mod- 
ern religious thought and life. Has the spread of scientific 
researeh and the scientific attitude made the doctrine of 
angels untenable? Are we to put the biblical teaching as 
to angels in the same class with the popular superstitions 
as to ghosts and witches? Are we to interpret all refer- 
ences to angels as mere figures of speech or as an accom- 
modation to the naive Hebrew explanation of spiritual 
experiences? Can religious teachers safely ignore the 
biblical account of angels and their activities? 

At the outset let the student consult his concordance 
and note how the doctrine of angels pervades all sections 
of the Scriptures. Of the thirty-nine books in the Old 
Testament, sixteen expressly refer to angels, and several 
other books contain the doctrine without using the word 
‘‘angel’’. For the study of angelology, the most impor- 
tant books are Genesis, Exodus, Judges, Psalms, Daniel, 
and Zechariah. 

Angels are referred to by name in seventeen out of 
twenty-seven books in the New Testament, and the doc- 
trine is implied in others. Angelology receives large space 
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in Matthew, Luke, Acts, Hebrews, and Revelation. Per- 
haps the fact that the fullest recognition of angels and 
their activities is found in the apocalyptic sections of the 
Bible has led many to regard the doctrine as the creation 
of ecstatic imagination and therefore negligible in prac- 
tical life. But it must not be forgotten that the doctrine 
finds a place in history and biography, in poetry and 
prophecy, in sermon and epistle. The majority of the 
biblical writers expressly avow their belief in the pres- 
ence of angels as a factor in human history. Many of 
them cite stances of the intervention of angels in human 
affairs. 

If the stories of angels were confined to the primitive 
and the patriarchal periods, we might feel less confident 
as to the historicity of the narratives; but angels inter- 
vene in the life of David and in the career of Elijah, men 
standing in the clear light of history. Moreover, the rich- 
est teaching as to the ministry of angels occurs in the writ- 
ings of the most scientific historian of the New Testament 
and in connection with the birth, ministry, agony, resur- 
rection, and ascension of our Lord. To the devout Chris- 
tian, it can never be a matter of indifference whether these 
stories describe real facts or merely attest the exuberant 
fancy of the beloved physician. 

It is not our purpose to discuss all the questions that 
would arise in a full treatment of the doctrine of angels. 
It would be interesting to study the origin of angels, and 
how the devil and his angels fell. The entire article might 
well be devoted to a study of the Angel of Jehovah, who 
often speaks as if he were God. As to these questions, 
let it suffice to say that angels were created by God, and 
that God did not create the chief of all the hosts of dark- 
ness as a devil. Perhaps pride was the cause of the fall 
of Lucifer and of all who follow in his train. The holy 
angels were confirmed in goodness by their refusal to fol- 
low Satan, while the evil angels have deliberately chosen 
to obey him rather than God. 
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While the Angel of Jehovah sometimes speaks and 
acts like deity, it is not necessary to suppose that he is 
other than an exalted angel commissioned to deliver Jeho- 
vah’s message and clothed with power to execute the di- 
vine purpose. He overwhelms Jehovah’s foes and de- 
fends His people. His protecting presence is a bulwark 
to all who fear God. He intervened to shield the Christ 
child from the sword of Herod. 

Our aim in the present article is to direct attention to 
the chief function of angels in relation to men on the 
earth. Perhaps the most important and significant sin- 
gle text for our purpose is Hebrews 1:14: ‘‘ Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the 
sake of them that shall inherit salvation?’’ The history 
of angels throughout the Bible story confirms the conclu- 
sion of the author of the letter to the Hebrews as to the 
function of angels in human history. 

Angels visited Abraham and encouraged him to rely 
upon Jehovah’s promise to give him a son by Sarah, and 
the Angel of Jehovah called to Abraham out of Heaven 
arresting his hand as he was on the point of giving Isaae 
as a sacrifice on the altar. Jacob had a vision of angels 
by night as he fled from an angry brother, and: later a 
company of angels met him when dangers lowered over 
his camp, threatening destruction to his family and his 
property. An angel stood guard over Israel as the Egyp- 
tians pursued them at the Red Sea. Jehovah promised 
to send an angel before Israel on the road from Sinai to 
Canaan. While Joshua was before Jericho the prince of 
Jehovah’s host appeared with a drawn sword in his hand 
to encourage Joshua to press the struggle. During the 
dark days of the Judges, when scarcely a prophet ap- 
peared to guide Israel, angels intervened time and again 
to hearten Israel’s heroes for their tasks. A good angel 
ministered to Elijah under the juniper tree. It was the 
Angel of Jehovah who destroyed the flower of Sennach- 
erib’s army in Palestine. God sent His angel to deliver 
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Daniel from the lions in the den. Gabriel was sent to re- 
veal to Daniel the future of his people and to strengthen 
him. So runs the story of the ministry of angels in the 
Old Testament. 

When we open the New Testament we discover that 
the inhabitants of two worlds are streaming toward the 
earth, Gabriel and a host of angels from Heaven to be met 
presently by Satan and legions of demons from the pit. 
The cosmic struggle between the forces of light and the 
powers of darkness suddenly reaches a fierce intensity 
with the earth as the field of battle. 

Gabriel appears first to Zachariah in the temple an- 
nouncing the birth of John the Baptist and then to Mary 
in Nazareth announcing the birth of the Messiah. An 
angel proclaimed to the shepherds the birth of the Christ, 
and a multitude of the heavenly host united in ascribing 
glory to God on account of the coming of the Saviour. Af- 
ter the long struggle with the tempter in the wilderness, 
Jesus was refreshed and strengthened by the ministra- 
tion of angels. During the agony in the garden, when 
human sympathy was lacking, there appeared an angel 
from Heaven strengthening our Lord as He took upon 
Himself the sins of the world and faced the cross. A few 
moments later Jesus, who had been so greatly helped by 
the angel’s visit, could say to Peter, ‘‘Thinkest thou that 
I cannot beseech my Father, and He shall even now send 
me more than twelve legions of angels? How then should 
the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?’’ At the 
eall of our Lord all Heaven would have emptied itself to 
defend Him against His enemies. It was an angel of the 
Lord that descended from Heaven and rolled the stone 
from the mouth of the sepulchre. ‘‘His appearance was 
as lightning, and his raiment white as snow: and for fear 
of him the watchers did quake, and become as dead men.”’ 
The same angel spoke with comforting words to the wo- 
men who were early at the tomb, and sent to the disciples 
the good news of the resurrection. The two men in white 
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apparel who announced to the disciples that Jesus would 
come again in like manner as He had ascended into 
Heaven, were angelic visitors, possibly identical with the 
two in dazzling apparel who spoke to the women at the 
open tomb on the morning of the resurrection. 

The ministry of angels continued throughout the years 
in which the apostles were propagating Christianity in 
all parts of the Roman empire. An angel of God appeared 
to the Roman centurion Cornelius and directed him to 
send for Peter. A little later when Peter was kept in close 
confinement it was an angel of the Lord that led him out 
of prison and delivered him out of the hand of Herod. 
‘When Paul was on the sea in a vessel driven by a great 
storm an angel of God brought him by night a message of 
good cheer. Thus from Abraham to Paul the blessed min- 
istry of angels gladdened and strengthened the hearts of 
God’s saints. 

The question might naturally be raised as to the per- 
maneuce of the activity of angels in human history. Is 
there any work that angels can do now on behalf of the 
heirs of salvation? It would seem that little ones have 
friends and advocates among the angels of God. Our 
Lord warned men of the danger of leading astray little 
children, saying, ‘‘See that ye despise not one ‘of these 
little ones; for I say unto you, that in Heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father who is in Heaven’’ 
(Matt. 18:10). Some infer that this passage teaches the 
doctrine of guardian angels, every child (or believer) hav- 
ing a good angel whose chief business it is to guard him 
from all harm. If such a doctrine could be established 
from other Scriptures, our Saviour’s language in the pas- 
sage under review would easily harmonize with it; but it 
is too much to say that this passage teaches the doctrine 
of guardian angels as commonly held. One thing seems 
to be plainly taught, namely, that little ones have friends 
among the angels in Heaven, and these angels have access 
to the Father, who will avenge wrong done to the little 
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ones. Itis dangerous to mislead a little child because of 
the good angels who charapion the cause of the little ones. 
Our Lord has lifted the curtain for a moment to put men 
on guard not to harm a little child. We could wish that 
he had developed the doctrine more fully; but enough has 
been said to deter men from the folly of leading the little 
ones astray. 

in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Jesus 
represents the angels as carrying the beggar to Abra- 
ham’s bosom. We must not forget that we are here deal- 
ing with parabolic and highly figurative language and so 
must be ‘cautious not to read into the story as doctrine 
what is mere drapery to the one central truth the parable 
was designed to teach. Do good angels convoy the soul of 
the believer to the haven of rest? The idea receives a 
measure of support from other statements by Jesus in re- 
lation to the Final Judgment and the end of this age. 
Thus Jesus represents the angels as severing the wicked 
from the righteous and casting the wicked into the fur- 
nace of fire (Matt. 13:39-41, 49f). When the Son of man 
comes on the clouds of Heaven, He shall send forth His 
angels to gather His elect from one end of Heaven to the 
other (Matt. 24:31). When the Son of man comes to 
judge the nations all the angels are with Him (Matt. 25: 
31). In all the chief apocalyptic passages in the teaching 
of our Lord the angels play a large part in the drama of 
redemption. In the Apocalypse of John angels appear 
constantly in the panoramas of which the book is made up. 
We even hear of war in Heaven between Michael and his 
angels and the dragon and his angels (Rev. 12:7-12). It 
is evident that Jesus and the apostles assign an important 
role to the angels in the progress and completion of the 
Kingdom of God. 

We have reserved for the last the doctrine of angels 
in the book of Daniel. In the narrative portion of the 
book angels appear, as in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, as defenders and helpers of the man that fears God. 
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The vision with which the book closes contains, in addi- 
tion to other advanced eschatological teaching, a picture | 
of the participation of angels in national struggles such 
as cannot fail to attract the attention of intelligent stu- 
dents during the present war of the nations. See Daniel 
10:1-12:13, especially 10:1-11:1. The dazzling one who 
appears to Daniel by the side of the great river says to 
him: ‘‘Fear not, Daniel; for from the first day that thou 
didst set thy heart to understand, and to humble thyself 
before thy God, thy words were heard: and I am come for 
thy words’ sake. But the prince of the kingdom of Persia 
withstood me one and twenty days; but, lo, Michael, one 
of the chief princes, came to help me: and I was not needed 
there with the kings of Persia.’’ The shining one also 
adds, ‘‘and now will I return to fight with the prince of 
Persia: and when I go forth, lo, the prince of Greece shall 
come’’. 

It would seem that already in the book of Daniel the 
theory of a patron angel for every nation receives definite 
recognition. It is not the human king of Persia with 
whom Michael and the shining one had their encounter, 
but rather the patron angel or prince of the kingdom of 
Persia. Michael appears as the champion of Israel, the 
warrior angel who fights Israel’s battles in’ heavenly 
places. Perhaps Isaiah 24:21 refers to angelic leaders 
corresponding to the kings of the various nations. Paul 
refers more than once to principalities and powers in the 
heavenly places (Eph. 3:10; Col. 2:10, 15). He affirms 
that Christ made a show of them openly through the cross, 
triumphing over them in it. Neither angels nor princi- 
palities nor powers can separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord (Rom. 8:38f). 

If modern nations have patron angels, the prince of 
Germany must be a fierce and ruthless angel who delights 
in frightfulness and carnage. Let us hope that Michael 
and Gabriel and the myriads of good angels are fully en- 
listed on behalf of France and her allies. Gigantic as the 
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struggle on earth has become, our imagination may fail 
to grasp the extent of the battlefield. The armies of the 
sky may be locked in battle with the minions of Satan. 
The struggle on earth may thus be but a sector of the bat- 
tlefront. Our hope of victory rests upon the justice of 
our cause; for we believe that Michael and the holy angels 
will triumph over the dragon and his angels. All hail to 
our celestial allies! Down with the dragon and his hellish 
horde! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


I. THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS. 


The Jewish Theology, Systematically and Historically Considered. 
By Dr. K. Kohler. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1918. 505 pp. $2.50. 


The author begins by contrasting Judaism and Christianity at 
certain points. The latter he deals with as delivered in certain arti- 
cles of faith formulated by the founders or heads of the Church as 
conditions of salvation; it rests upon a formula of confession, the so- 
called symbolum of the apostolic Church which alone makes one a 
Christian. The author adds: “No ecclesiastical authority ever dictated 
or regulated the belief of the Jew” (p. 5). The reader is surprised 
at the definition of Christianity and the declaration concerning Juda- 
ism. It is held that the central idea of Judaism and its life purpose 
“is the doctrine of the One Only and Holy God, whose Kingdom of 
truth, justice and peace is to be universally established at the end of 
time” (p. 15). Christianity and Islam are daughter-religions to Juda- 
ism. Islam converted God into an inexorable fate and Christianity 
bases its morality upon a love bereft of justice. No religion has a 
right to claim to be “absolute”. Judaism seeks to produce a perfect 
humanity in this life. Its program leaves little room for a heaven for 
believers and a hell for unbelievers (p. 18). 

The author divides the book into three sections on God, Man, and 
Israel and the Kingdom of God. The Old Testament religion is ex- 
pressed by the phrases ‘fear of God” and “consciousness of God”. 
Revelation includes the manifestation of the “divine presence’ and 
“the revelation of his will’. The Scripture assumes God’s existence. 
No proof is needed or given. God is both immanent and transcendent. 
The “vital force” of Bergson’s philosophy is rejected as pantheistic 
and the finite God of Wells is rejected as “man-made” There is no 
place in the natural order for miracles, because all nature is a con- 
tinuous miracle. “The whole cosmic order is one miracle. No room 
is left for single or exceptional miracles.” So also as to angels. ‘Man 
feels akin to his God who is ever near; he learns to know Him ever 
better. He can dispense with the angelic host” (p. 188). Again, 
Satan is an allegorical figure in the Old Testament. He has no real 
existence (p. 190). Judaism holds that there is “no radical or primi- 
tive evil in the world. No power exists which is intrinsically hostile 
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to God and from which man must be redeemed” (p. 195). The author 
believes in imortality because man is made in God’s image but finds 
no basis for a doctrine of the resurrection. Heaven and hell are not 
necessary beliefs at all. Bliss or misery exists in the human breast. 
All men move on to higher and more useful service at death. 


The central doctrine of Judaism is the election of Israel. Its task 
is to be the torch-bearer of mankind, and to become a bond of union 
among the nations (p. 325). The election of Israel was due to special 
fitness for this world mission and was followed by a training designed 
to give greater efficiency. ‘The Kingdom of God” is the hope of Juda- 
ism for the future. This means the rule of God (p. 331). It is nota 
political but a spiritual conception. 


The author adopts the attitude of modern Judaism toward the 
Messianic hope. The true Messiah is the suffering people of Israel. 
It is a belief based on the doctrine of the “suffering servant” in Isaiah. 
Israel, the true Messiah, is not to realize itself in a restored Palestine. 
Zionism as a political movement has no part in the program of the 
modern school of Judaism. The true restoration for Jews is a restora- 
tion of faith and hope. The true destiny of Israel is to leaven mankind 
with the truth. The era following the war will be pre-eminently the 
Jewish age of the world in which new opportunities and new victories 
will come to Israel. The author’s attitude to Christianity and espe- 
cially te Paul is necessarily, from the Christian standpoint, unsatis- 
factory and unfair. We can scarcely hope that the author of a modern 
Jewish theology would understand or appreciate Christianity. 


The volume is written from the point of view of the more advanced 
modern Jew. The major assumptions are the permanent validity of 
the Jewish mission to mankind, and the final authority sof science. 
Jewish thought is vindicated to the author’s satisfaction ‘out of the 
materials supplied by current scientific learning. It is not easy to 
reconcile these two fundamental assumptions. For there is surely 
nothing in the progress of modern thought regarded as an independent 
movement which justifies the claim that Judaism as a separatist move- 
ment is necessary to human welfare. And if that separatist movement 
is based on divine revelation and election in the past it must somehow 
depend upon an authoritative Bible and historical basis, which is not 
easy to reconcile with modern scientific truth as the author interprets 
it. The volume is a clear, comprehensive and valuable setting forth 
of the theology of the modern school of Judaism. 

BH. Y. MULLINS. 
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What is Christianity? A Study in Rival Interpretations. By George 
ae Chicago, 1918, The University of Chicago Press. x--|-214 pp. 
1.00 net. 


Professor Cross puts forth in the present volume a preparation for 
a Christian apologetic. The preparatory volume for many will serve 
as itself an apologetic work. To understand Christianity is to render 
Christianity for oneself rational and therefore acceptable. To interpret 
Christianity aright is, then, to rationalize it for one’s readers. This 
does not mean that to rationalize Christianity is to make Christians, 
if we take rationalize in the usual sense. The yielding of oneself to 
Christ’s ideal and the devotion of oneself to Christ for realizing His 
ideal can alone make one a Christian. But it may be said that only 
then, when one does take Christ as the norm of his life, can one un- 
derstand Christ and Christianity. 

Professor Cross would accept this view, although he does not so 
state it in the present volume, but he would probably wish still to 
interpret the statement. The one serious fault I would find with an 
unusually valuable work is that it studiously avoids defining Jesus 
Christ, obviates the personality of the Holy Spirit, neglects and by 
implication seems to reject the need of human nature for that renewal 
which Christian theology calls “regeneration”, and in general treats 
of God and Christian experience as if they are, or at all events may be, 
wholly subjective. It might be said that the work is descriptive and 
not philosophical. The reply would not be sufficient, for one cannot 
describe Christianity as it is here undertaken to do without facing the 
questions of cause and it is not wise to evade the issue when one 
meets it. 

The interpretations outlined and criticised are Apocalypticism, 
Catholicism, Mysticism, Protestantism, Rationalism, Evangelicalism. 
These are not thoroughly “rival” interpretations. The author at one 
place recognizes that in some measure they are complementary. His 
general attitude in religion would seem to have evoked from him this 
method of viewing the various interpretations. In the brief section 
which touches on Christianity and other religions it is the complemen- 
tary view that comes forward. Still it is clearly recognized that, in 
complementing, Christianity must supplant other religions. 

One must thank Professor Cross for a new, fresh, very scholarly 
and very thoughtful analysis and comparison of these outstanding 
types of Christian interpretation. For the most part they are highly 
satisfactory. In dealing with Apocalypticism he takes up the position 
that a coterie centering in the Chicago University have stressed and 
magnified with much pride of (American) originality. It is based on 
the writings of a smart German school and involves a serious misun- 
derstanding of Jesus and His apostolic interpreters. 
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His interpretation of rationalism is splendid and will set some 
to thinking on correcter lines about this factor in the development of 
Christian thought; but Dr. Cross errs in praising rationalism too highly 
as a sane interpretation of Christianity. Our modern psychology 
teaches us that understanding is not to be gained by intellectualism 
working apart from emotion and volition. So while appreciating the 
worth of Christian rationalism we must also keep in mind the defects 
of its procedure in setting its work over against the feelings and the 
will. Elsewhere in his work Dr. Cross partially recognizes this but 
fails to attend to it in his chapter on Rationalism. 

One might expect to find socialism as one interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. This is made a feature of Evangelicalism which is taken to 
include the various items of “Modernized Protestant Christianity”. 

While lacking at some important points, the work is singularly well 
balanced and is a notable contahatiog to current Christian interpreta- 
tion. W. O. CARVER. 


Religion—lIts Prophets and False Prophets. By James Bishop 
Thomas, Ph.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. New York, 1918. The Macmillan Company. 
xvii-|--256 pp. $1.50. 


Here is a volume of very mixed value. The clear discernment 
of the spirituality of essential Christianity, the vigorous, consistent 
argument and appeal for recognizing Jesus Christ as representing God 
truly in insisting on a universal gospel because God is the God of all 
men and not an autocratic despot playing favoritism among races, 
nations or tribes is very fine. 

When the author comes to Paul he shows himself incapable of ap- 
preciating him. He sets him down as a narrow devotee of a cult idea 
of Christianity and praises Royce as over against Paul.- The author 
largely but not completely understands Royce but is very far from un- 
derstanding Paul. 

Right sharply and well does Dr. Thomas draw the distinction be- 
tween the evolutionary system in religion and the evangelical ideal of 
Heaven to be made triumphant on earth. He says that the Christian 
doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven must prevail or “the evolutionary 
doctrine will see to it that the past and present Hell on earth shall be 
perpetuated”. “There is no middle ground * * * The neutral is 
already an agent of Hell—a subject of the Empire of Bvil.” 

With Luther and the other Reformers “so-called”, he has scant 
patience thinking them slaves of Paul and so sectional and narrow. 

in the matter of interpretation of Jesus and his teachings, the author 
presents us a singular mixture of radical higher critical views and 
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evangelical insight. He is a free lance when it comes to views of the 
New Testament. He adopts a general theory of the Gospels in harmony 
with current free criticism but has no canon for testing his views and 
no restraints. He is subjective and so wholly free. 

It is a book, therefore, to stimulate, to evoke. For men who know 
how to use such a book this will prove very modern and very useful. 
Such as swallow books in capsule style or reject them en bloc, who 
must approve every sentence or reject the whole discussion, will do 
well to leave this one alone. But why should such men have books 
at all? W. O. CARVER. 


The Experience of God in Modern Life. By Eugene William Lyman, 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion and Christian Ethics, Oberlin 
Graduate School of ‘Theology; Author of “Theology and Human Prob- 
lems” and “God in the New Age”. New York, 1918, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ix-|-154 pp. $1.00 net. 


Personality, social progress in a democratic world, cosmic. evolu- 
tion; these are the three outstanding topics of the hour. Individual 
experience and human life in cosmic relations, these make up the cur- 
riculum of the school of present day humanity. Back of all and round 
about all is the thought of God, to be apprehended and appropriated, 
or to be rejected. The rejection takes on various forms the more im- 
portant of which Professor Lyman deals with very frankly and fear- 
lessly. 

In accepting God, modern man thinks he must disconnect himself 
from the older interpretations of God. The modern apprehension of 
God has several forms, some, not all, of which our volume deals with. 
His own adherence is given enthusiastically to the idea of God as 
“BHternal, Creative, Purposive Good Will”. The norm for interpreting 
our world is social development. Social development is achieved by 
censcious co-working with this Creative Good Will. How this ap- 
plies in the understanding and the development of personality is the 
subject of the first lecture. The second shows the necessity for this 
conception if we are to have effective development of social democ- 
racy. The last lecture gives us this idea as necessary to any complete, 
consistent understanding of the cosmic evolutionary order. In each 
chapter rival views are dealt with in outline with frank and convincing 
vigor. In each chapter the vital reality of this Creative Will is 
shown to be essential to the full and satisfactory working of the idea. 
Thus the work is saved from any taint of pure subjectivity. 

It would have been easy and pertinent to have emphasized more 
distinctly the personality of God, but this is fully implied. The recog- 
nition of the regenerative contact of the Creative Will within us mak- 
ing of us morally creative agents would have helped. 
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The almost complete ignoring of Jesus Christ is a serious defect. 
He is mentioned once and His name does not appear in the index. 
That men who owe their clear knowledge of God to Jesus Christ and 
who could never have come to their conception of God and the experi- 
ence of God apart from the work of our Savior will patronize or slight 
Him in dealing with religion in a Christian land, and in this case in a 
Christian school of theology, is not easy to understand. 

Dr. Lyman accepts the Darwinian evolution to a degree not often 
met with today but he nevertheless holds firmly to evolutionary 
theism. It is one of the most suggestive recent works in apologetic 
interpretation. W. O. CARVER. 


The Secret of Personality; The Problem of Man’s Personal Life 
as Viewed in the Light of an Hypothesis of Man’s Religious Faith. 
By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. New York, 1918, Longmans, Green 
& Company. ix--|--287 pp. $1.50 net. 


For many years an admiring student of the writings of Dr. Ladd, 
I welcome one more volume from his pen, even after his four volumes 
in recent years had been supposed to recapitulate his philosophy of 
knowing, doing, believing, and hoping. He here centers his attention 
on individual personality. Personality is primarily and essentially a 
fact of religion and its problem the central problem in the philosophy 
of religion. As such Dr. Ladd discovers, in two chapters, what it is 
to be a person. “The centre of personality”, in character dependent 
upon will, is the burden of a third chapter. Next we begin the history 
of a personality in its self-discovery and its development. The fields 
and forms of personal functioning occupy several chapters pati 
in two on “The Person as Religious”. 

Coming to “the goal of personality”, the author with great frank- 
ness and calmness analyzes the elements of pessimism that arise from 
physical and biological as well as from cosmic views of man, but finds 
a rational triumph over these and passes on to a full justification in 
reason of religious faith which makes secure the hope already aroused 
by the reflection that living is the supreme good. 

I do not think Dr. Ladd is right in discounting the argument for 
immortality from the general hope of mankind. He says that for a 
very great part of mankind fear has been the chief emotion with 
reference to the future. He cites the Buddha and his religion, among 
other evidence. But this is surely to take a surface view of Buddhism. 
Hope has very generally triumphed over fear. But that is an incidental 
question. 

It is good to see the great philosophical interpreter still speaking 
a word of faith and hope in the calm eventide of life, and that believ- 
ing hope unshaken by “the present time which is testing so severely 
the faith of men the world over”. W. O. CARVER. 
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Christianity and Immortality. By Vernon F. Storr, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Winchester Cathedral, Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, etc.; Author of “The Development of English Theology 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1860”. Longmans, Green & Company, 
London and New York, 1918. x-|-195 pp. $2.50 net. 


Our readers may have noticed how often we have occasion to note 
the appearance of works on Immortality. Two valuable works were 
reviewed in the April issue. Three others are noted in this issue. Mr. 
Storr prepared his without knowing of that edited by Streeter. It is 
from a different angle but with much the same outcome. Mr. Storr is 
thoroughly orthodox in belief so far as the factors of the historical 
doctrine go, save that he cannot at all accept the idea of the final loss 
of “the spiritually immature” who have never really faced the ques- 
tion of Christ in a way to involve decisive rejection or acceptance. 
These will have another opportunity. He takes the words of Jesus: 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions” to mean many stages of 
existence (sic!) involving repeated opportunities for salvation. Fur- 
thermore, he cannot think but that in some future stage God will 
graciously terminate the existence of the finally impenitent and so 
end their punishment. All this is in accord with what one understands 
to be the usual view of the Episcopal theologians and preachers; not 
involving, of course, that they would generally accept the bizarre in- 
terpretation of the “many mansions”. Even this, however, is not a 
novel interpretation. 

Mr. Storr uses the ordinary arguments for personal immortality 
but so far modernizes their form as to free them from conventionality 
and commonplace. His dealing with Spiritualism is correct but timid. 
He sees its dangers and its follies but fears to reject it outright. 

On the whole we find here a good modern outline of the traditional 
attitude toward, and arguments, for personal, corporeal immortality. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Can We Believe in Immortality? By James H. Snowden, D.D., 
LL.D.; Author of “The World a Spiritual System”, “Basal Beliefs of 
Christianity”, “The Psychology of Religion”, etc. New York, 1918. 
The Macmillan Company. 227 pp. $1.25. 


Dr. Snowden’s way of discussing a subject is well known and is 
well adapted to popular appreciation. It is a combination of the scrap- 
book method with the metaphysical. Here, for examle, are thirty-five 
chapters discussing the great, vital subject of personal immortality, 
as the advertisement truthfully says, “from every point of view; scien- 
tific, psychological, historical, ethical, religious, and experimental”. 
There is no effort even so to group the chapters as to present in suc- 
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cession those with related viewpoint. You may open anywhere and 
begin. You may be always sure of getting good material. There is 
right frank recognition of grounds of doubt and uncertainty. One gets 
the impression that the author studiously labors to maintain the open 
attitude for the sake of helpful sympathy with such as question al- 
though himself probably quite sure in his faith concerning the future. 

There are passages of great beauty, illustrations with deepest per- 
sonal interests, apt quotations and cogent thinking. It is a good book, 
an exceptionally good book of its kind. And nowadays one can get 
any sort of book one may wish on Immortality. W. O. CARVER. 

Counterfeit Miracles. By Benjamin B. Warfield. New York, 1918. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 327 pp. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Warfield’s position is that miracles were a demonstrative “gift” 
to the apostles which they were authorized to impart to others by the 
laying on of hands. This miracle-working power belonged to no others 
than the apostles and those to whom they personally communicated it. 
“Miracles” wrought by any others in any age of Christianity are “coun- 
terfeit’. This does not mean that they were always fraudulent or 
works of imposition. The sincerity of many workers of such “mira- 
cles” is freely recognized and the sincerity of faith in those who ac- 
cepted them. Nevertheless they were grounded in superstition, hys- 
teria and other forms of “enthusiasm”. 

On the basis of this theory and in its support the lectures ‘examine 
with great patience of detail “The Cessation of Charismata”, “Patristic 
and Mediaeval Marvels”, “Roman Catholic Miracles”, “Irvingite Gifts”, 
“Faith-Healing”, “Mind-Cure”. Very copious reference notes to sources 
are appended. : 

Sharp distinction is sought between supernatural intervention and 
direction and miracles, but one cannot quite say that the distinction 
is always clear. It is a timely study, for unreasoning mysticism is 
widely prevalent in our day. The trouble is, that calm argument gets 
scant hearing from the mystics and means little to most of them if 
they hear it. Yet there are many who need guidance betimes. The 
history of “miracles” is not a very reassuring study so far as human 
nature is concerned. W. O. CARVER. 


Religious Reality; A Book for Men. By Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Longmans, Green & 
Company. London and New York, 1918. 193 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Rawlinson has had experience as college student, college tutor, 
priest-in-charge of a parish in London, and in the army. The book has 
grown out of his experience in preparing men and officers in military 
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hospitals for confirmation, and expands the teaching he gave them. 
He expresses special indebtedness to Professor T. R. Glover’s “The 
Jesus of History” for his presentation of our Lord’s teaching and char- 
acter in the opening chapters. The aim of the book is to explain what, 
in his Judgment, the faith and practice of the Christian Church really 
are. 

Part I, which deals with “The Theory of the Christian Religion”, 
has twelve short chapters. With most of the first six I am in warm 
sympathy because of the clear enunciation of our human helplessness 
and of Christ’s cross and Spirit as the power to save. The next six 
rather surprise one because of frank insistence on High Church views. 
The chapter on the sacraments occupies nearly half the space. This 
Englishman and Bishop Fiske, the American, are in exact accord. Here 
are Rawlinson’s words: “This principle of the mediation of the spir- 
itual by the material is the principle of sacramentalism. It is the 
principle of incarnation which runs throughout the world.” 

Thus “in baptism the water of an outward washing is the sacra- 
ment both of initiation into a spiritual society, and also of the cleans- 
ing and regenerating power of God’. “The bread and wine are more 
than mere symbols in the modern sense of that word. They are a 
sacrament of Christ Himself and the vehicles of His outpoured life.” 

Here is a frank admission: ‘‘Converts were originally baptized in 
adult life. The candidate * * * as a sinner in need of redemption 
went down into the water and was three times immersed in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The rite con- 
veyed an assurance of the forgiveness of sins. The going down into 
the water symbolized the burial of the dead past. The coming up out 
of the water expressed the idea of resurrection to newness of life in 
Christ. The candidate was henceforward a ‘member of Christ’, a 
‘child of God’, an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. He was ad- 
mitted both to the privileges and to the responsibilities of Church mem- 
bership. It remained only that he should walk worthily of his Chris- 
tian profession, and to this end hands were laid upon his head in bene- 
diction with prayer that he might be made strong by the indwelling 
power of the Holy Spirit. Confirmation was thus the complement of 
baptism and the two things normally went together.” 

“But the question arose in the second Christian generation of the 
status of children in relation to the Church. * * * The Church de- 
cided that they were admissible, provided there were reasonable as- 
surance that they would be Christianly brought up. * * * There 
seemed no reason why children should not be brought at once within 
the sphere of Christian regeneration.” 

Part II, on “The Practice of the Christian Religion’, has much 
that is admirable. The Christian aim is “to discover what is the will 
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of God and to do it’. Such an ideal “is practicable to a greater extent 
than most men think. It ought to be practicable universally. It is the 
ideal of consecration to service. It means that as He was so are we 
in this world; that we are to love God because God first loved us, and 
to love men because they are our brothers in the family of God; that 
we are to live glad, strong, free, clean lives as sons of God in our 
Father’s house. It means truceless war against selfishness, low ideais 
and evils tolerant in the world and soldiership in the eternal crusade 
of Christ against whatsoever things are false and dishonest, and un- 
just, and foul and ugly and of evil report.” So the stuggle is against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and the Kingdom of God must be 
established in the realms of commerce, industry and politics. An im- 
portant chapter deals discriminatingly with war. The pacifist doc- 
trine “appears to deny that force can ever be rightfully employed 
as the instrument of a moral purpose. It is akin to the anti-sacra- 
mental doctrine, which regards what is material as essentially op- 
posed to what is spiritual.” He on the contrary rather endorses the 
view that “it is no true act of love to permit an evil man to achieve 
an evil purpose unchecked: that resistance, even by force of arms, 
may be in the truest interest of the enemy himself.” At the same 
time he hopes that ‘“‘there will be a strong reaction after the war both 
against militarism and the less desirable aspects of the military mind. 

Part IIkgives guidance on ‘The Maintenance of the Christian Life” 
along the line of prayer, self-examination, corporate worship and com- 
munion, devotional use of the Bible, almsgiving and fasting. his is 
quite churchy. Attendance at the weekly Eucharist is the most essen- 
tial part of church-going. “A sermon is in any case (except at the 
Eucharist) a detachable appendix to a church service.” Sacramental 
confession is urged. : 

Four books reviewed in this issue show unmistakably that Anglican- 
ism is putting its case with fresh vigor and in popular fashion to meet 
the present situation. These practically agree in adopting a fairly free 
attitude to the Bible, in emphasizing the High Church idea, in facing the 
social and national problems of the age, and in stressing, as necessary 
to all else, the life of faith in the Christ of the cross and in the Holy 
Spirit. J. H. FARMER. 
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Il. HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Psychology and Preaching. By Charles S. Gardner, Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. New York, 1918. The Macmillan Company. 400 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Gardner has introduced a new method of dealing with the ques- 
tions of effective preaching. In his volume for the first time we meet 
an effort to apply, with any degree of thoroughness and completeness, 
the results of modern psychology to the problems of preaching. The 
new tasks which confront the preacher in a world which challenges 
religion to new and ever enlarging forms and spheres of leadership 
combine with the new ways of interpreting the human personality to 
complicate the work of the man who by sermons and addresses is to 
guide churches and congregations and ultimately the whole social life. 
Dr. Gardner has entered the field of Homiletics to meet these problems. 

Recognizing that very many whom he would help know little of 
modern psychology and that a fresh, independent statement will 
prepare those who have’ the modern view the better to see the 
applications to preaching, the author has done well to outline the 
essential features of psychological theory. “General Controls of 
Conduct” is the form in which the sources and stimuli under which 
men act are examined. It is very important that the preacher shall 
know the nature of “mental images” and how they are producéd and 
used. One of the most original and in every way valuable chapters 
deals with “mental systems” to which men belong, which they con- 
stitute for themselves. How shall the preacher relate his system to 
that of his auditor? What bearing have these “systems” on religious 
organization, on the possibility of persuading men, etc.? These are 
pertinent questions. 

So the feelings and their excitement, the will and its stimulation 
and education are discussed in various relations. “Crowd psychology”, 
social progress and the social function of religion, the psychology of 
“occupational types” and many another phases of the varied forms of 
relations of the human soul’s behavior and duty are all revealed and 
studied from the standpoint of the preacher’s tasks. 

“The Modern Mind” is ably discussed in the final chapter with the 
conclusion that “present conditions, on the whole, are favorable to the 
revival of original Christianity”. 

This is truly a “magnum opus’. Its earnest study would revolution- 
ize the pulpit and platform work of many a preacher and vitalize his 
ministry. Sound interpretation of the human spirit in the light of the 
pest scientific learning is applied to the greatest work man is called 
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upon to do. Men of today need to take a careful look at their work 
from the standpoint of today. Aristotle can never be outgrown but his 
theories are too prominent in the standard homiletical works wholly to 
fit a present day speaker for facing his audiences. This work will 
supply the lack. 

It is with genuine appreciation that we recognize our Southern 
teacher as leading the way in this too long neglected field. And he 
bas done his work in a way that must command respect in all quarters. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Mount of Vision: Being a Study of Life in Terms of the Whole. 
By Charles H. Brent, Bishop of the Philippine Islands. Longmans, 
Green & Co. London and New York. xix-|-141 pp. $1.00. 


Bishop Brent is large-souled. He has been himself on the Mount 
and has sought to see life whole. His book is a protest against selfish- 
ness in the individual, provincialism and insularity in social matters 
and-sectarianism in religion, which belong to the cult of the incom- 
plete. It is a plea for becoming “true to the principles with which we 
have trifled or half-embodied in what we call Christendom”. It evinces 
a noble faith in God, and in His gracious purposes for man, a sturdy 
conviction respecting the divine wrath and a glorious sense of the 
divine love. 

It would be easy to quote many striking sentences. ‘“‘The Old 
Testament God is the New Testament God * * * with completer 
light shed upon His character”, ‘The cross represents self-giving to 
the uttermost”, “Self-giving is service”, ‘‘Self-giving is horizontal {man- 
ward) and vertical (Godward)”, “The horizontal choice strikes across 
the vertical and makes the sign of the cross over our human relation- 
ships”, “The nation can best develop its powers by making as its: chief 
aim universal service’, “He who waves away the healing power of 
Christ as belonging only to early New Testament times is not preach- 
ing the whole gospel”. 

It is a great book, great because it begins right with God. Right 
thought of God is fundamental. If the vertical relationship—the God- 
ward—be wrong, the horizontal can not be right. And what concep- 
tion does Dr. Brent give us of God? “The ground-work of God’s char- 
acter is the cross’, he says, quoting Herman’s “Meaning and Value of 
Mysticism”. “The kingliness of God finds expression in royal service” 
is his own expression. “God, yes, God, is on the cross.” “In the crea- 
tion God identified man with Himself by making him in His own image, 
in the re-creation He identified God with man by the great incarnate 
act—not so as to confuse the divine and the human, but with due recog- 
nition of both.” “The Lamb of God when He was offered was both 
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priest and victim.” ‘The wrath of the Lamb contains in it the scourg- 
ing, punitive element from which there can be no escape.” Yet “I dimly 
conceive of the wrath of the Lamb as being a fury of forbearance’— 
the kind that looked on Peter and broke his heart to heal it, the melt- 
ing rather than the crushing kind. “The cross * * * is painless 
so far as it is the expression of His inmost desire and purpose. * * #* 
It is our rejection of Him that makes the cross a torturing thing” to 
Him. 

The bishop is strong and helpful in his presentation of the God of 
holy Jove as revealed in the cross. He does well to insist that the cross 
of Calvary reveals the eternal character of God. It makes God very 
real and attractive in His sympathy and love today. In stressing that, 
however, he has tended to overlook or obscure the other fact that 
during the hours of darkness when Christ was on the cross something 
unique took place—something that had never happened before and 
never has occurred since. The Son was forsaken by the Father, the 
fellowship of Father and Son was ruptured. The word “forsaken” 
says so. The terms Father, God, and Father in the first, fourth, and 
seventh cries from the cross indicate fellowship, rupture, and fellow- 
ship restored. That rupture is not an eternal experience of the God- 
head. It was exceptional, unique, once for all. Hence Paul can say, 
“He died unto sin once for all”. And so in Hebrews 9:28 we read of 
His “being offered once for all to put away sins’. Indeed, Hebrews 
rings the changes on that fact. But that fact is the unanswerable 
declaration of His eternal righteousness and love and the strongest 
assurance that He loves and suffers in sympathy with us always. 

The book stresses the great central verities of God and salvation. 
lis charity and catholicity are shown repeatedly. He claims from the 
church a larger recognition of the ministry of healing, the sacrament 
of anointing. For Christ is also the Savior of the body. Personally 
he prefers to reach the saints on high through God, but he declines 
to condemn those who prefer to reach God through the Invocation of 
Saints. So he feels that when denominations “are found, generation 
after generation, adhering to a given doctrine, it is fair to assume 
that a vital truth is imbedded in that doctrine”. J. H. FARMER. 


The Changeiess Christ, and Other Sermons. By Edwin Charles 
Dargan, Editor of Lesson Helps of the Baptist Sunday School Board, 
ete. New York and Chicago, 1918, Fleming H. Revell Co.; Nashville, 
Baptist Sunday School Board. 194 pp. 


These eleven delightful sermons are thoroughly characteristic of 
the former Professor of Homiletics in this Seminary. They are sound 
in teaching, racy and elegant in diction, and filled with the spirit of 
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devotion to Christ. They discuss various aspects of the great theme 
which forms the title of the volume—a theme eminently suitable to 
the spiritual needs of men in this tumultuous age of change. A reading 
of these sermons will bring a new steadiness and strength to the soul. 
Dr. Dargan would do well to publish other sermons, of which he must 
have a rich store accumulated in the years of his ministry. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Giant Hours With Poet Preachers. By Wm. L. Stidger. Abingdon 
Press. New York, 1918. 127 pp. $1.00 net. 


In this small book the author gives us a glimpse, and his interpre- 
tation, of the writings of nine modern poets, four Americans—Mark- 
ham, Lindsay, Miller, and Seeger—and five English—Oxenham, Noyes, 
Masefield, Service, and Brooke. These poets, naturally, vary as to 
ability and the kind of poetry produced. While the author states in 
his introduction that the “giant hours” are not in the setting he gives 
but in the “lyrics themselves”, yet one feels that in many instances 
the author’s comments constitute the “giant”. The author has done 
a great piece of work and what he has said, taken by itself, makes 
worthy reading. This is a book for the hour; we need its message of 
comfort, faith and courage. The author’s interpretations often seem 
strained. His own big heart and love for poetry cause him to see 
what the bare poem would not seem to suggest. To the average 
reader several of these poets are unknown. One believes that a short 
sketch of the life of each poet would greatly enhance the value of the 
volume. ge POWELL. 


The Life of Service. By James I. Vance, D.D., LL.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. New York, 1918. 219 pp. $1.25 net. 


The twelve chapters which constitute this remarkable volume were 
originally a like number of addresses delivered before the Northfield 
Conference, they thus sparkle with the warm life of a great soul re- 
sponding to great souls. The author is a prominent writer, a preacher 
of power and a passionate worker. In this volume, all of his powers 
as worker, preacher and writer appear at their best. The title of the 
book is the call of the hour; the message of the book is the need of 
every hour. The chapters are based on the Epistle to the Romans and 
no one can read the book without gaining a new meaning of that won- 
derful treatise. His interpretations are sound, vigorous and faith-pro- 
ducing. Paul, his gospel and his Christ become impressively real. For 
devotion, for inspiration and for instruction, the volume has scarcely 
a peer. This book should and will have a wide acceptance in these 
days of transition, stress and sacrifice. F. M. POWELL. 
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Making Good in the Ministry: A Sketch of John Mark. By Profes- 
sor A. T. Robertson, LL.D. New York, 1918, Fleming H. Revell Co. 
174 pp. $1.00. 


In this interesting and scholarly volume, Dr. Robertson issues his 
‘twentieth book, but he ought not to cease his work as an author, until 
he has written on all the books of the New Testament. The author 
is especially happy in writing biography. He possesses the art of 
painting with his pen, and makes his subject so real and vivid that one 
seems personally to know him—surpassing in this regard the genius 
of Krummacher and W. M. Taylor. The author says in his preface 
that he has just completed thirty years as a teacher of preachers, 
having taught about four thousand preachers, besides hundreds of 
young women. This book is dedicated to them. “I love them”, says 
he, “with my whole heart, and this book, alas, deals directly with the 
failure or success of one’s life-work, as illustrated by John Mark. My 
very heart has gone into this book, and with it a message to all work- 
ers for Christ, young and old, all over the world of whatever creed.” 

The book gives abundant evidence of the critical acumen of this 
great Greek scholar, and yet is so popular in style as to be as interest- 
ing as a novel, without a female character in it. It is rendered the 
more readable by its quiet humor, and many practical points for the 
preacher—more than a half of a hundred of them. The pastor who 
reads it will feel that he must preach a sermon on “John Mark”, and 
help all young men to retrieve their failures and to make good, as did 
this young man whose name is now borne by thousands of churches, 
and one of whose glorious monuments is the marvelous cathedral of 
Venice. 

The volume will be interesting and stimulating reading, not only 
to the ministry, but to everyone who is interested in the study of the 
New Testament. P. T. HALE. 


Essentials of Evangelism. By Rev. Oscar L. Joseph. New York, 
1918, Geo. H. Doran & Company. $1.00. 


This is a ringing summons to all Christians to press the work of 
soul-winning. It is an interpretation of the dynamics of evangelism, 
whose purpose is to reconstruct society by changing the individual and 
setting him in right relations with men and God. The book gets better 
and better to its final word and its scope can be seen in the titles of 
its thirteen chapters, which are as follows: “The Evangel’, “The 
Heralds”, “The Supreme Unction”, “The Central Practice”, “The Holy 
Passion”, “Religious Conversation”, “The Personal Touch”, “All at it 


’ 


and Always at it”, “The Needed Revival”, “The Indispensable Book”, 
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“The HEvangelistic Teacher’, “The Persuasive Preacher”, “Thinking 
Through”. 

No pastor can read the volume without being inspired to renewed 
effort in what is the supreme purpose of the preacher and a strength- 
ened. purpose to train his people better in this “most royal vocation”. 

P. T. HALE. 


Effective Public Speaking. By Joseph A. Mosher, Ph. D., Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking, College of the City of New York; Special 
Lecturer-on:-Extempore Speaking, Advertising Club of New York, etc. 
New York, 1917, The Macmillan Company. xv--|--207 and xii-|- 188 pp. 
$1.50. 


“Bffective Public Speaking” is the title to the one binding of two 
volumes by Professor Mosher entitled “The Hssentials of Extempore 
Speaking” and “The Essentials of Effective Gesture”. 

The theories are of the sanest and the arrangement of the matter 
is splendid. The “essentials” are given in a way that can most readily 
be appreciated. Effective speaking and not dramatic elocutionizing 
is the ideal of the author. And he knows his business. Every good 
American is now expected to be able to make a public speech, espe- 
cially an extempore speech. If there is a book better adapted to help 
toward this end it has not come to our notice. 


~ 


Ill. SOCIOLOGY AND WAR LITERATURE. 


A Theology for the Social Gospel. By Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Author of “Christianity and the Social Crisis”, “Christidnizing the 
Social Order”, “The Social Principles of Jesus’, etc., etc. New York, 
1917, The Macmillan Company. 280 pp. $1.50 net. \ 


For Dr. Rauschenbusch, theology is an inevitable concomitant of 
human life. It must be tolerated because it cannot be obviated. It 
may be useful, measurably so at any rate. It is best to use it to the 
best advantage, especially as it will bar your way or clog your progress 
in any form of human advance if you do not come to terms with it. 
Any great human movement needs theology. Socialism needs it. 
Hence this book. 

Theology, however, is the result of reflection on experience, the 
theologico-philosophical framework which a man, or a group, erect 
about a growing idea, experience or movement in living experience. 

Hence Dr. Rauschenbusch does not undertake quite to give us 
either a social interpretation of theology or a theological interpreta- 
tion of sociology. With the subjective view of theology suggested and 
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with the historical approach to both theological doctrine and social 
development he is led to give us here rather a discussion of the original 
forms of theology and brief outlines of their modifications and then 
brief outlines of how each doctrine in its turn may be made useful to 
the social gospel, or if it may not be so utilized how it must be cast 
aside. The work is fuli of suggestive value but is based on a funda- 
mentally defective conception of the nature and influence of theology 
—defective because incomplete, fragmentary. W. O. CARVER. 


Secial Problems and Christian Ideals. Edited by E. A. Wesley and 
J. R. Darbyshire. Longmans, Green & Co. London and New York, 1917. 
xiv--|-115 pp. $1.00. 


“The reports which form the substance of this book were prepared 
by selected writers at the invitation of a committee appointed by the 
Diocesan Council of the National Mission of Repentance and Hope, 
to consider ‘National and Social Issues’. A few of them are printed 
in full, from others extracts have been taken, while from a third class 
materials have been drawn and embodied in fresh form.” 


There are eleven contributors, of whom Rural Dean Wesley of 
Liverpool South and Rev. J. R. Darbyshire, Vicar of St. Luke’s, Liver- 
pooi, are the chief. Though these are Churchman, Church reform is 
not touched. They conceive it the part of the national Church to edu- 
cate public opinion, making clear the great principles which, if given 
expression in the national life, will be the cure of social ills; the meth- 
ods they leave to those who possess practical knowledge and organizing 
ability. 

Part I deals with “Social Unity as a National and Christian Ideal’, 
and urges the necessity of employers and employes getting together 
and the duty of the Church to infuse spiritual aspirations into the new 
order. Part II faces the “Problems of Social Welfare’, and deals with 
such practical topics as “Troublesome Boys and Girls’, “The New Re- 
ligious Principles in Business”, “The Responsibility of a Christian Man 
for His Investments”, “Women’s Employment”, “Old Age’, etc. 

Part III gives facts about the “Obstacles Arising Out of National 
Vices”, such as intemperance, impurity, gambling, the craving for ex- 
citement, etc. - 

The book is crowded with facts carefully stated; the discussions 
are sensible and really helpful. It is a good book to have on hand. 

J. H. FARMER. 
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Lloyd George and the War. A Personal History of His Part in 
Armageddon. By an Independent Liberal. London. Hutchinson & 
Co. 159 pp. Paper, 2 shillings net. 


Mr. George is easily the outstanding British figure in the war. 
Already having risen from Welsh poverty and obscurity to a position 
among the foremost of Britain’s public men, he had the courage, the 
dash, the imagination, the fiery eloquence that fitted him to forge to 
the front. The full story of how he came to displace Mr. Asquith as 
Prime Minister may never be told. It is nearly told in this volume. 
There are many who think there was conspiracy and treachery in it 
by means of which unlawful ambition vaulted to the place of supreme 
responsibility and power in the British Empire. The author of this 
volume is evidently a full believer in Lloyd George and in the critical 
demand of conditions that he should come to primacy in the direction 
of the war. At the same time he tries with great success to tell 
judicially the full story as far as revealed facts allow in limited space. 
It is startling to find that while he denies conspiracy he admits, or pro- 
fesses, that George is capable of conspiracy if that were necessary to 
win the war. My personal knowledge of the Premier is very limited 
but I know. that there are many of us who are not prepared to admit 
that Mr. George could be guilty of conspiracy for any cause. This ~ 
author seems to have told the full story in all essential items. Mr. 
George simply came to the point where he believed he was a far 
better man than Mr. Asquith to assume responsibility for the war, and 
better than any other man in Britain. Events made it possible for him 
to force Mr. Asquith out and leave a situation where no one put him- 
self would dare undertake the responsibility. All this he did and came 
to the leadership. Mr. George seems to have cast aside every political 
consideration, personal and party, for the one end of winning the war. 
He thinks he can do it and is bending every energy to that end. 
Whether reflection and the future will justify him no man can now 
say. He and Mr. Wilson are much alike in self-confidence, self-asser- 
tion, popular grip. We must await the outcome and calm judgment 
to appraise their wisdom. This book is of especial value to those who 
can find time and disposition to be working now on the career, meth- 
ods and motives of the British Premier. W. O. CARVER. 


The World War and the Road to Peace. By T. B. McLeod, with an 
Introductory Note by S. Parks Cadman. New York, 1918, The Mac- 
millan Company. 130 pp. 60 cents net. 


Here is a vigorous book dealing with all forms of pacifism. The 
author recognizes several classes of pacifists. Some are silly, some 
sentimental, some sordid, some sincere, all wrong. The grounds for 
pacifism may be religious, conscientious, humanitarian, material. With 
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them all Dr. McLeod deals with firm, strong hand and sound reason. 
The insincere he rebukes with keen and sarcastic denunciation, the 
merely emotional he waves aside as incapable of listening to sound 
reason; the misguided he corrects with sound wisdom. 

One chapter tells us what we get of good from the war. This chap- 
ter is unsparing of our American sins, from which we needed saving 
so badly. The final chapter finds in the Gospel of Jesus Christ the only 
way to a genuine peace. 

It is a good, wholesome little book. Its temper is relatively 
mild throughout. Without any disloyalty, with modest reverence 
even, the book still does not fail to show the weakness of our noble 
President in the first two and a half years of the war, a weakness for 
which the whole world is paying a heavy price and which we shall 
ourselves better take account when the terrible war is at an end. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Christian Man, The Church, and The War. By Robert E. Speer. 
New York, 1918, The Macmillan Company. 105 pp. 60 cts. net. 


Dr. Speer gives us here a bock on the war problem and Christianity 
which is timely and sane and will prove to many distinctly helpful. It 
will find access and welcome, not only in Y. M. C. A. circles, but among 
thousands of others, soldiers and citizens, for he discusses wisely and 
well the essential factors of a problem which has exercised Christian 
men the world over ever since the war began. Of the three courses 
open to the Christian today in view of the war, the first to throw 
Christian idealism overboard, the second to hold fast to Christian 
idealism and to repudiate the real world he is living in, he chooses to 
deal with the third, to take Paul’s counsel and seek to behave as a 
citizen in a manner worthy of the Gospel, believing that his present 
duty in this world can be done in loyalty both to humanity and to 
Christ, and deals with it vigorously. GEO. B. HAGER. 


The Record of a Quaker Conscience. Cyrus Pringle’s Diary. In- 
troduction by Rufus M. Jones. New York. Macmillan, 1918. 93 pp. 


As the title indicates, this small volume contains the diary of a 
Quaker drafted into military service trom Vermont in 1863. The 
Quaker conscience must seem to most people to be strangely consti- 
tuted. Hating slavery as they did, they yet refused to serve in the 
army, and most of them, as this one, refused to do hospital service 
even, on the ground that it released others for the more direct military 
service. Much as one in these days must disagree with their views, 
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their loyalty to their convictions amidst serious hardships must arouse 
deep respect. This diary lays bare a loyal Quarker’s heart with regard 
to war as nothing else with which I am acquainted. 

W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


The New Horizon of State and Church. By W. H. P. Faunce, Presi- 
dent of Brown University. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. 96 pp. 
60 cts. 


This small volume consists of four lectures delivered on the Bedell 
Foundation. The titles of the lectures will indicate something of their 
content and aim: “The Return of America to the Founders”, “The Re- 
turn of Christianity to Christ”, “The Function of the Christian Patriot’, 
and “Obstacles to the International Mind’. They deal mainly with 
problems of thought and adjustment which have been raised by the 
great war. Together they might be entitled “The New Horizons”. 
They have those admirable characteristics of thought and style with 
which we are familiar in Dr. Faunce’s writings—sane and sound 
Christian sentiments, clear thinking, lucid style, epigrammatic and 
quotable sentences. They will help the thoughtful reader to a clearer 
conception of the movements of this age, and of the Christian way of 
life in the midst of our perplexities. W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


The Soil of Democracy: The Philosophy of the World War in Rela- 
tion to. Human Liberty. By Edward Howard Griggs. New York, 1918, 
The Macmillan Company. 158 pp. $1.25. 


With an average of less than seven small pages to a topic, the 
reader cannot expect that Mr. Griggs will do more than “hit the high 
places” of his twenty-two topics. They are pertinent topics, most of 
them very central for the theme. And the author hits centrally, suc- 
cinctly, often epigrammatically. Sometimes the views are very par- 
tial and the word spoken seems to seek brilliancy more than truth. 
Such examples are relatively rare. Throughout the contrast is drawn 
between the ideals of “Man for the State” and “Man for Mankind”. 
One of the largest and best chapters makes some very searching criti- 
cisms of our American educational systems and some suggestions to 
which educators need to give good heed. The book is very readable 
and will contribute to a better understanding of the ideals and duties 
of democracy. 


Bill of the U. S. A. and Other War Verses. By Kenneth Graham 
Duffield. Philadelphia, 1918. Henry Altemus Co. 16 mo., 62 pp. 50 
cts. net. 


Bill is any American soldier. The verses are homely and human. 
They express varied feelings of the soldier and of his folks back at 
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home. Humor is not wanting, heroism is in it all, of pathos there is 
plenty. The verses are good. Such poems as “Vengeance”, parts of 
“We'll Never Give In” and lines here and there in others are a little 
too much in the spirit of the German. We must guard ourselves in 
this fight with wild beasts that we be not bestialized. 


IV. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Prophets of the Old Testament. By Alex. R. Gordon, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew, McGill University, and of Old Testament 
Literature and Exegesis, Presbyterian College, Montreal. London, 1916. 
Hodder and Stoughton. To be had of George H. Doran Co., New York. 
364 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Gordon in his previous work on “The Poets of the Old 
Testament” has shown that he possesses unusual facility in interpret- 
ing Hebrew writers to the modern man. The treatment is compre- 
hensive, beginning with the dawn of prophecy in Moses, Deborah and 
Samuel and ending with Daniel and Jonah. Perhaps the conservative 
scholar would criticise the brevity of the treatment of the great 
prophets, Moses and Samuel. Elijah and Elisha receive somewhat 
larger space. It is with Amos that the author’s discussion becomes 
masterful, and Hosea is also interpreted with rare skill. It is gratify- 
ing to note that Dr. Gordon preserves to Hosea several important 
promises that are often treated as interpolations. Thus he retains 
the beautiful closing chapter as the utterance of Hosea. Dr. Gordon 
thus parts company with those interpreters who would make the last 
utterance of the prophet the terrific arraignment with which chapter 
thirteen closes. 

Dr. Gordon is equally at’ home in Isaiah. We are pleased to note 
that he cannot agree with Duhm and other commentators that Isaiah 
1:18 is either ironical or interrogative. As the author remarks, the 
usual interpretation of the language as a promise is more suitable to 
the context and more in harmony with Isaiah’s conception of holiness. 
Of the great Messianic pictures Prof. Gordon regards Isaiah 9:1-7 and 
32:1-5, 15-20 as the work of Isaiah after the overthrow of Sennacherib; 
but Isaiah 11:1-9 he places in the period of the Restoration. The fa- 
mous passage, Micah 6:6-8, which some scholars assign to the fifth 
century B. C., is regarded by Prof. Gordon as probably a genuine utter- 
ance of the prophet of the eighth century. 

Prof. Gordon is often happy in the titles under which he presents 
the various prophets. 'Thus we have Amos the prophet of Justice, 
Hosea the prophet of love, Isaiah the prophet of holiness, Micah the 


democrat, Nahum the patriot, etc. 
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Prof. Gordon frequently accepts emendations of the Hebrew text 
suggested by Kittel and Duhm, and he contributes a goodly number of 
emendations of his own. In general he manifests skill in his attempts 
to correct the text. Prof. Gordon doesnot make sweeping changes 
with a view to the elimination of material displeasing to the commen- 
tator. Many of the emendations comend themselves to all who are 
willing to admit that the Hebrew text is sometimes corrupt. 

One of the most attractive features of the volume under review is 
the wonderfully felicitous translation of numerous passages in the 
prophetic writings. Even if the translation were not accompanied by 
much brilliant and engaging interpretation of the central messages 
of the various prophets, the scholarly translations would repay one for 
purchasing and reading the volume. 

The treatment of the rise and development of Apocalypse is much 
more’satisfactory than much of the output of modern critical scholars. 
The temptation to associate the apocalyptic Scriptures with the many 
Jewish apocalypses is so strong that most modern scholars do scant 
justice to apocalypse in either the Old Testament or the New. Dr. 
Gordon has not wholly escaped the swirl of the current against apoc- 
alypse as a vehicle of revelation, but he is reverent and considerate 
in the presentation of his views. In general, the Old Testament 
prophets have in Dr. Gordon an interpreter of unusual insight. Preach- 
ers and teachers will do well to buy the book and study it. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


Matthew’s Sayings of Jesus. By George D. Castor, late Professor 
in the Pacific Theological Seminary. The University of easers Press. 
Chicago, 1918. 250 pp. 


The author believes that the Apostle Matthew wrote the Logia of 
Jesus (Q.) which along with Mark was a chief source of Matthew 
and Luke. It is a difficult point in Synoptic criticism, but most critics 
agree that this collection of Sayings of Jesus is earlier than Mark’s 
gospel. It is quite possible for the Apostle Matthew to be the author 
of the Logia and also of our present Greek Matthew. The Logia may 
have been in Aramaic though that is not certain. It is a careful and 
creditable piece of work and one regrets all the more the sudden 
death of Professor Castor in 1912. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. By I. Abrahams, Reader 
in Talmudic, Cambridge. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, 1917. 
178 pp. 


Professor Abrahams is certainly qualified to speak for Pharisaism 
and he is not hostile to the Gospels. He has not written in a polemical 
spirit, but seeks rather points of contact. He does not claim that 
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either has influenced the other to any extent, but he naturally finds 
numerous phrases of Christ in the Talmud. It is interesting to note 
that the Jerusalem Talmud cites a case of proselyte baptism as early 
as 67 A. D. (p. 37), the earliest known instance. Prof. Abrahams has 
thus rendered Jewish proselyte baptism probable in the time of John 
the Baptist. He adds also that it was by immersion. He discusses 
interestingly the parables, miracles, the Sabbath. But it seems like 
an anachronism, to say no more, to find the author defending the 
Pharisees in their attacks on Jesus for violating their rules about the 
Sabbath (p. 134). The most favorable view of Pharisaism is here 
given and the Gospel picture is not taken at its face value. 
A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Greek Gospel Texts in America. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. The 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1918. 


Dr. Goodspeed has made a careful comparison of six of the Gospel 
texts on this continent with the text of Westcott and Hort. There 
are five cursives in the list (the Newberry Gospels, the Toronto Gospels, 
the Bixby Gospels, the Haskell Gospels, the Harvard Gospels) and one > 
uncial (the Freer Gospels or the Washington Manuscript). The work 
is done with accuracy and clearness and enables one to tell at a glance 
any important variations in these dccuments. ‘There are six plates 
that show specimen pages of the manuscripts and a brief description 
of each document. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Last Days of Jesus Christ. By Lyman Abbott. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York, 1918. 100 pp. 60 cts. 


Dr. Abbott has written a very delightful devotional study of the 
“last days of Jesus on earth, free from technicalities, yet thoroughly 
able and reverential. He believes in Christ’s sacrificial death and in 
His resurrection and victory over death. He admits the possibility of 
His bodily resurrection, but holds that as immaterial and takes Jesus 
as Savior, Leader, Companion, the Son of God. The book is in fine 
spirit and helpful in tone in these days of world struggle and sorrow. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Christ We Forget: A Life of Our Lord for Men Today. By P. 
Whitwell Wilson. New York, 1917, Fleming H. Revell Company. 
xvi-|-328 pp. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Wilson explains his aim in what is a splendid description of 
his achievement in this brief sentence from his first chapter: “What 
I here present is not a fifth biography of Him, where incidents are 
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set out in order of date, but a portrait, in which many aspects are 
blended, stroke by stroke and sentence by sentence until His face, 
His form, His character are gradually revealed, as on a canvas.” 

I do not wish merely to join the chorus of praise with which this 
work has been received. I want to add my word of genuine apprecia- 
tion for its picture. It makes Jesus, the Christ of God, the Lord of 
men, the Savior of sinners live afresh. 

Not wanting in knowledge of scholarship, critical and conservative, 
and not by any means uninfluenced by that scholarship, the work none 
the less, is natural, human, vital. It is different, refreshingly different, 
from the unending stream of scholarly lives of Jesus and books about 
Jesus that have flowed from many minds for nearly a century now. 

No work likely to do more good in helping men of sincere mind to 
understand and to love the Lord has appeared in recent years. 

It is like calling us out of laboratories of chemistry, physics and 
biology out into the world of living things. Jesus is here no museum 
specimen or group, but the living, loving, working Son of man, so 
working as to proclaim Himself the Son of God. 

The chapters are brief. The plan is topical but on a chronological 
basis. The style is splendid. In details one will think the features 
might have been different, but the picture wins, fully. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Back to Christ. By the Right Reverend Charles Fiske, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop Co-adjutor of Central New York. Longmans; Green & Co., 
London and New York, 1918. 216 pp. Cloth, $1.00. c . 


This is another vigorous book by a strong, wide-awake man. It 
claims no originality. It has a threefold aim: to set forth the wonder 
of our Lord’s teaching and the beauty of His life and\so lead men to 
give Him their devoted allegiance; to show that He meant such fol- 
lowers to be incorporated into a body, the Church; and to show that 
the Church is the nucleus of the Kingdom and, as such, must move out 
into the community and save the world. 

The treatment is fresh and practical and gives proof of genuine 
religious experience. The chapter on prayer is exceptionally good and 
brings out clearly the necessity of committing one’s self to the will 
of God if prayer is to be effective. The book moves amid modern 
conditions though thoroughly Anglican. 

That the “Sacraments” are vehicles of grace and life is made 
plausible by the fact that Jesus in nearly all His miracles employed 
some physical medium. With this sacramental view, of course, goes 
in general and in detail a High Church view of the Church and its 
functions. 
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Though most of this will not command the assent of Baptists, yet 
there is an emphasis on the dignity and order of the Church and its 
work that some Baptists could profit by. J. H. FARMER. 


The Bible at a Single View. By Richard Green Moulton. Mac- 
millan Company. 137 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Moulton’s training and research well fit him to present the 
Bible in broad outlines. The purpose is not to present an intensive 
study of the Bible, but simply to present a clear view of its character 
and content which is essential to more detailed study. This the author 
has admirably done. The subject matter is divided as a drama in 
two acts, followed by the Epilogue, i. e., The Book of Revelation. The 
appendix is especially well arranged and suggests a method for syste- 
matic Bible reading. H. C. WAYMAN. 


Introduction te the New Testament. By Theodor Zahn, Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis, Erlanger University. ‘Translated from 
the Third German Edition by John Moore Trout, William Arnot Mather, 


Louis Hodous, Edward Strong Worcester, William Hoyt Worrell, and. 


Rowland Backus Dodge, Fellows and Scholars of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, under the Direction and Supervision of Melancthon Wil- 
liams Jacobs, Hosmer Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exe- 
gesis and Dean of the Faculty, Assisted by Chas. Snow Thayer, Direc- 


tor of the Case Memorial Library. Three volumes in one, second ° 


edition, revised. New York, 1917, Charles Scribner’s Sons. xx-|--564, 
617, and 539 pages. 


There is no occasion to review Dr. Zahn’s monumental work. That 
it is the standard work for conservative scholarship in its field is well 
known to all. We wish only to call attention to the fact that by use 
of a fine, thin paper the whole set of three volumes, more than eigh- 
teen hundred pages, is now to be had in one handy volume at a very 
modest cost. We would advise every preacher and other student of 
the New Testament to have it. Minor errors in the former edition 
have been corrected. The paging of the first edition is preserved in 
this so that references in any literature to the work will hold for this 
edition. 


V. HISTORY AND GENERAL. 


A History to the Christian Church, By Williston Walker, Titus 
Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. New 
York, 1918. Charles Scribner’s Sons. xiii--|-624 pp. $3.00 net. 


Much depends in an historical work on the viewpoint of the writer. 
For in spite of much talk of unbiased, impersonal history there is, as 


a 
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there can be, no such thing. The author of the present volume is a 
member of that free school of thinkers who seek to trace history by 
the interaction of various forces and influences on a basis funda- 
mentally evolutionary. This school are overfond of novelty but are 
at great pains to give scholarly evaluation to all the factors. 

In the earlier period, Professor Walker gives far too much weight 
to the apocalyptic element, as he goes quite too far in defining separate 
types of thought in the interpretation of Jesus. 

One could wish that so new, independent and fresh a handling of 
the material had broken somewhat more with the established way of 
placing such extensive emphasis on the history of doctrine, of eccle- 
siastical forms and of the formal side generally of Christianity. One 
wants more of missionary expansion, of inner spiritual experience and 
development and of worship. The balance has not been well preserved 
by our church historians in the past and is not restored in this volume. 

By no means, however, would one suggest that we have here a dry 
assembling of dates and details. The work is very readable and has 
the thrill of life in all its pages. 

‘The author is a man of broad sympathies, aiming at appreciation 
of all the elements that have made the past and are making the future 
of Christianity. Withal, his spirit is optimistic, which is right in an 
historian. 

‘The reader will find here a good panoramic picture of the life of 
Christianity which is as much as any single volume can give. The 
. gift of vitalizing the multitude of facts in history is a*great one and 
is expressed here. W. 0. CARVER. 


The Conversion of Europe. By Charles Henry Robinson, D. D., 
Hon. Canon of Ripon and Editorial Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Longmans, Green & Co. London and New 
York, 1917. 640 pp. Cloth, $6.00. 


Dr. Robinson in this volume has given us a thesaurus of informa- 
tion respecting the spreading of Christianity in Europe. The countries 
are taken, in general, in the order in which Christianity became gen- 
erally established as the religion of its peoples. Those unacquainted 
with the facts may be surprised, therefore, to find Ireland, Scotland, 
England, Wales and France as first treated and in that order. The 
last chapter but one, of over thirty pages, deals with the Jews. 

The most interesting chapters of all are the first and the last— 
the introductory and the conclusion—for in them the author sums up 
the main lessons to be drawn from their histories and their bearing 
on missionary work today. 
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He is emphatic in recognizing the unwisdom of Christianizing 
nations by force and sees in that bad practice the explanation of 
Europe’s sorry condition today. The nations are not really Chris- 
tian. It is not often, moreover, one finds an Anglican writer using 
language like the following respecting Constantine’s influence: “We 
can entertain little doubt that the compromise between paganism and 
Christianity which he effected was disastrous of the best interests of 
the Christian Church.” 

There is much interesting biography, much that tells of noble 
Christian heroism and devotion, and not a little to make one sadder 
and wiser. It is a valuable compendium that scholars will wish to 
have and which no large library should be without. There is added 
a bibliography of more than thirty pages. I note that Cathcart’s 
“Ancient British and Irish Churches” is not on the list—a perhaps 
significant omission. For throughout there seems to run the quiet 
assumption that the Church polity of the early centuries was all 
episcopal, though the fact quoted from Harnack that by 300 A. D. 
“almost every town of any considerable size in Italy had a bishop or _ 
at any rate a Christian community”, suggests that bishops were rather 
like our pastors than Anglican bishops. J. H. FARMER. 


A Tour of the Missions: Observations and Conclusions. By Augus- 
tus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., President Emeritus of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. Philadelphia, 1918. xxii--|--223 pp. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Strong tells here in the familiar way of a man of full experi- 
ence and rather objective looking on what he saw in various missions 
as he journeyed among them in easy fashion; and then gives us some 
essays on such topics as “The Renaissance of India’, “Missions and 
Scripture”, “Scripture and Missions”, “The Theology of Missions”, 
“Missions and Missionaries”. The accounts of travel and the experi- 
ences in various places and the comments on men and matters are 
very engaging reading and often shed new light on situations. 

The- essays constitute an argument and plea for the old theology 
and the evangelical faith. 

It all shows the unfailing vigor of this man of God who has been 
a tower of strength for so many years. W. O. CARVER. 


Ancient Times. A History of the Early World. By James Henry 
Breasted, Ph.D. Ginn & Company. Boston. 762 pp. $1.60. 


Dr. Breasted has written an astonishingly able and interesting text- 
book for the first year in high school. The maps and pictures on every 
page all to the charm of the book. It aims to trace the history of man 
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from the stone age to the early Roman Empire. The story is told in 
a most engaging way and many besides high school students will find 
pleasure and profit in this volume. One little boy that I know got 
hold of my copy and could hardly be persuaded to lay it dnwn for his 
studies. The background of the world into which Jesus came is ad- 
mirably portrayed in the volume. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


A History of the Pacific Northeast. By Joseph Schafer, Ph.D., Head 
of the Department of History, University of Oregon; Sometime Fellow 
of History, University of Wisconsin. Revised and Re-written with 
Maps and Illustrations. New York, 1918. The Macmillan Company. 
323 pp. $2.25. 


The revision brings up to date a work that is written with care. 
Scientific plan and pains are combined with democratic directness and 
familiarity. There is personality in the story, for it seems story 
almost rather than history. It deals with a dramatic development of 
a romantic section of the world. It is dominated by the social interest 
in recording economic, political, commercial and industrial growth. 

It is thoroughly readable. 


Linguistic Change: An Introduction to the Historical Study of Lan- 
guage. By HE. H. Sturtevant, Assistant Professor of ClaS8sical Philology 
in Columbia University. Chicago, 1918. The University of Chicago 
Press. x--|-185 pp. $1.00 net. 


Language is the most extensive and varied form of psychological 
expression. It is therefore the Most generally interesting of all studies 
when intelligently dealt with. It is vocalized or written life. There 
has in recent years been great advance in scientific methods of getting 
at the nature, the function and the facts of human speech. 

The little volume by Professor Sturtevant is crammed full of fasci- 
nating facts and interpretation of these facts, or to say it differently, 
of the principles of change in language as the living expression of the 
human soul with numerous fascinating examples to illustrate the work- 
ing of the principles. Any student of such matters will have in mind 
much that could not be put into this volume although -pertinent, and 
will sometimes want to state facts somewhat differently. All will be 
delightfully engaged with the studies. It is especially useful as an 
introduction to the mysteries and beauties of the growth of language, 
for which it was designed. W. O. CARVER. 


